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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Blairista 

There are those who would argue 
that the Labour Party should not 
seek power for power’s sake. I 
disagree. Without power you cannot 
do anything. You can have the most 
principled policies on earth, but if 
you do not have power then you 
cannot apply them. 

For example, your CPGB is, and 
will always remain, an impotent force 
in British politics because it refuses 
to compromise on a set of policies 
that will always be rejected by the 
majority. Paul Demarty’s article 
reads like a rant from a frustrated 
revolutionary (‘Confront, intimidate, 
deselect’ December 10). You allow 
your emotion to cloud your reason. 

In my opinion, a Labour 
government - any Labour 
government - is better than a Tory 
government and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party should do everything 
it can to ensure a victory in 2020. 
That victory will not indubitably 
follow Corbyn’s victory. Corbyn’s 
300,000 has created a euphoria in 
the revolutionary left that there will 
be a second coming. Unfortunately it 
ignores the 29,700,000 that have not 
yet expressed their support for him 
and who may not do so. 

The Oldham by-election is 
significant. The revolutionary left 
regard it as support for Corbyn. 
I see it differently. Meacher won 
with a 15,000 majority on a 55% 
turnout. McMahon won with an 
11,000 majority on a 62% turnout. If 
Meacher had enjoyed a 62% turnout 
then he may have won with a 17,000 
majority. That is a loss of 6,000 votes 
which to me indicates that Corbynism 
has turned away voters (to Ukip?). 

Corbyn allowed his MPs a free 
vote on Syria. Two-thirds of them 
voted with him, which seems to 
suggest that the majority of them 
support him. However, the vote 
actually was not a free vote because 
the MPs were subjected to a rumour 
that deselection might follow those 
who do not support Corbyn. It does 
not indicate that they support him 
unquestioningly. 

To aim for victory in 2020 the 
most important thing is to listen to the 
Blairites. They gave Labour 13 years 
of power. The Blair governments 
may not have done everything that 
their supporters wanted, but they 
were infinitely better than what has 
followed: the country prospered 
and the people were better off 
then than they are now. A Blair- 
type government in 2020 would be 
infinitely better than a third Tory 
government. 

Your article is both unhelpful 
and irresponsible. To suggest that 
intimidation is an acceptable way 
to conduct politics is to turn back 
the clock. It smacks of the old-style 
communism of Stalinism and other 
similar tyrannies that the democratic 
world rejects utterly. If the CPGB 
want to gain any credibility then it 
would do well to expel the likes of 
Paul Demarty from the party. 
Michael Ellison 
email 

Irrelevant 

I hesitate to intrude on the space 
reserved each week for your resident 
letter columnist, Steve Freeman 
(Letters, December 10). I confess that 
I am overwhelmed by the comparison 
between the Easter Rising and the 
bravery of James Connolly and co 
and Mr Freeman’s own considerable 
rebellion against the conservative, 
monarchical forces of Left Unity in 
the Bermondsey election. Such is the 


stuff of which revolutionary heroes 
are born. 

The logic of socialist politics 
today dictates that anyone who is 
serious about political change must 
orientate to what is happening within 
the Labour Party. The earthquake 
that was represented by Jeremy 
Corbyn’s election campaign over the 
summer is set to rumble on. This is 
reflected in both your front and back 
pages, which call for the deselection 
of Labour MPs and the purging of the 
right within Labour’s shadow cabinet 
(Weekly Worker December 10). 

When political debate in this 
country is focused on the battle 
between the left and right within the 
Labour Party and when a considerable 
section of that left believes that an 
accommodation can be made with the 
Labour right, it is clear that its place 
today is inside the Labour Party. It is 
churlish to pretend that what happens 
within Left Unity or Tusc has any 
relevance or meaning any longer. 
Their day has long since gone. 

Although the likes of Steve F reeman 
will continue to tilt at windmills, all 
serious Marxists will have joined or 
be joining the Labour Party. Jeremy 
Corbyn and those around him are set 
upon appeasing the Labour right and 
imagine that they can be bought off. It 
is all the more necessary that Marxists 
stiffen the resolve of those who 
imagine that the right will succumb to 
appeals for unity. 

As I pointed out in my article, 
‘Labour turned upside down’ 
(October 22), Tony Blair made his 
and the Labour right’s position 
explicitly clear: “I wouldn’t want 
to win on an old-fashioned leftist 
platfonn. Even if I thought it was 
the route to victory, I wouldn’t take 
it.” The loyalty of the majority of the 
PLP, Progress and company is to the 
existing capitalist system and state. 
That is what support for Trident and 
the bombing of Syria signifies. It 
is clear to many people that much 
of the Labour right is closer to the 
Conservative Party than Jeremy 
Corbyn and those he represents. 

Yet the Weekly Worker’s position 
is contradictory. You are making 
calls to deselect Labour MPs, yet you 
argue that socialists should stay in 
irrelevant groups of the flotsam and 
jetsam represented by Left Unity. 
You are drawn to the battles inside 
the Labour Party and yet you stay 
outside of it. This makes no sense. 
Tony Greenstein 
Brighton 

Gagging order 

Going to the Labour Briefing readers’ 
meeting in London last Saturday, 
I had hoped - against the evidence, 
I have to admit - to discover what 
plans are being hatched for the future 
organisation of the Labour left. After 
all, Briefing is the journal of the 
Labour Representation Committee, 
and the two most prominent figures 
in the LRC have always been Jeremy 
Corbyn and John McDonnell, so 
LRC officers must surely be involved 
in the behind-the-scenes negotiations 
to construct a provisional steering 
committee to guide Momentum 
towards a conference - the only 
legitimate way to determine the 
politics of Momentum and the 
form its promised “democratic 
governance” should take. 

No such luck, I am sorry to say. I 
left the meeting none the wiser about 
plans for the future of Momentum, nor 
of the LRC itself, and consequently 
no indication of how Briefing will 
be governed if the LRC decides to 
dissolve itself into Momentum. The 
LRC national committee had met only 
a few days earlier, and several NC and 
executive committee members were 
present, yet we were told nothing about 
what kind of future the NC is planning 


for the organisation. Why has the word 
‘annual’ been dropped from the LRC’s 
February 20 conference (postponed 
from its usual early November slot), 
if not in anticipation of liquidating the 
LRC organisation into the Momentum 
network? So far, we are left guessing, 
and the LRC leadership has not 
used the pages of its own journal to 
enlighten its own members. 

The problem vexing the ageing 
Briefing team is this: how come the 
Corbynite surge, which has doubled 
Labour Party membership to some 
400,000, has left the uncritically 
pro-Corbyn Briefing with sales only 
slightly up at about 1,500 monthly, 
and left the burden of producing 
the journal on fewer and fewer 
shoulders? Of course, producing a 
monthly journal is no easy task for 
a few stalwarts, and the desperate 
need for young blood is nothing 
new. A proposal to ease the burden 
of work by scaling down from 
monthly to quarterly, or even to three 
issues a year, albeit in the context of 
upgrading the Briefing website, was 
thankfully rejected - it would have 
been a disastrous political retreat - 
but the problem of personnel remains 
to be solved. One obvious way to 
recruit new forces is to publicise the 
problem, as I am doing here - but 
strangely some comrades see the 
discussion of weakness as an attack, 
rather than an essential step towards 
a solution. 

When I argued that support for 
Corbyn and McDonnell in the pages 
of Labour Briefing should necessarily 
include criticism where appropriate - 
best friends should always criticise, 
and comradely criticism should be 
welcomed - comrade Mike Phipps, a 
pivotal member of the editorial board, 
countered that there are already a 
dozen or so left journals critical of 
Corbyn, and Briefing is the “only” 
pro-Corbyn publication. So, there it 
is: no criticism will be tolerated, if 
comrade Phipps gets his way. 

Then comrade Phipps went a 
step too far, and moved a vote of 
the 24 comrade readers present - 
which seemed to be carried, though 
no-one counted the votes - that the 
discussion on “organisation”, which 
I have described here, be not reported 
in the Weekly Worker (yes, the motion 
was explicitly about Weekly Worker). 
How silly. How counterproductive. 
How undemocratic, that our own 
press should be marred by the 
anathema of censorship. How 
ineffective must such a self-censored 
press be in the struggle for working 
class and human liberation. 

Perhaps that gives a clue to 
Briefing’s failure to capture the 
massive Corbynite readership 
market: it’s not exactly “straight- 
talking politics” when it comes to our 
own affairs. The idea that the goings- 
on in the national committee of the 
LRC, or in a readers’ meeting of 
Labour Briefing, is a private matter 
which must be kept secret from the 
people we are trying to win over, is a 
self-evident stupidity. The privacy of 
parliamentary debates was overcome 
in struggle long ago. Of course, we 
want transparency in the state and 
transparency in the debates in the 
Labour Party NEC. 

Thankfully, Pete Willsman, 
Christine Shawcroft and other NEC 
members provide reports of what 
goes on in that ‘private meeting’. 
In Unison, 22 NEC members are 
just now campaigning publicly 
to overcome the attempt of the 
rightwing NEC majority to keep 
the general secretary vote-rigging 
scandal under wraps. Briefing should 
stand firmly on the side of openness 
and transparency. 

Publicity is healthy. As Lenin 
put it in a little piece entitled 
‘Conversation’ (March-April 1913), 


“You really are getting like those 
people who are ready to condemn 
publicity because of some false 
information that has been published 
... But publicity is a sword that itself 
heals the wounds it makes.” 

Stan Keable 

Briefing editorial board member 
(coopted) 

Mistaken 

Maciej Piatkowski is clearly mistaken 
when he writes that I chaired the recent 
meeting of Haringey Momentum and 
suggested we talk about “why we hate 
the Tories” (Letters, December 10). 

The chair was local councillor 
Seema Chandwani and I made no 
statement on the agenda throughout the 
meeting beyond answering questions. 
Emine Ibrahim 
Haringey 

Watchdogs 

I do want to compliment the Weekly 
Worker editorial team for putting out 
a fascinating political newspaper each 
week. I don’t want to get into the 
dismissive gestures game that we see 
all too frequently in the socialist world. 
It doesn’t mean we shouldn’t be critical. 
But the criticism should be pointed and 
precise, not generalised puerile slogans 
that are taken out of a props cupboard. 
That leads nowhere. 

We saw this in the letter by Mike 
Martin in the December 10 edition. He 
had a lot of points to raise and questions 
for the editors as to future content. We 
need an all-round discussion of every 
subject, especially where these foreign 
wars are concerned. But to say that the 
Weekly Worker “increasingly resembles 
a parish magazine for the soggy UK 
left” is doing a great disservice to a 
paper that provides an excellent and 
exact description of many important 
political meetings that have taken place 
in the previous week. It’s just not true. 
We can have antagonisms, but we need 
to mix them with appreciation too. 

Where would we be without the 
painstaking work done by all the left 
socialist newspapers and their staff, 
and the books and pamphlets they 
publish too? This is quite apart from 
the political work done by the members 
of the parties that publish those 
newspapers. All of the UK is covered. 
A progressive socialist stratum is built 
into the democratic foundations of the 
country. Without that we wouldn’t have 
a democracy at all. 

We are the future and in the 
meantime we safeguard the people 
and the country. We are this country’s 
democratic watchdogs. We restrain the 
unaccountable capitalist state. Let them 
go too far and we will take their heads 
off. 

Elijah Traven 

Hull 

Exclusion 

At the Teesside People’s Assembly 
meeting held on December 15, our 
delegates reported back to the branch 
on the PA’s recent national conference. 
In particular, the issue of the exclusion 
from the conference agenda of our 
‘Standing army and people’s militia’ 
motion was discussed and the following 
statement was unanimously approved: 

“Teesside People’s Assembly 
expresses its disappointment at 
the decision of the PA committee 
to exclude from the 2015 national 
conference agenda a valid motion 
submitted by our branch. 

“Whilst we appreciate that the 
committee may not have agreed with 
the content of the Teesside motion, 
the appropriate way to deal with 
such differences of opinion within 
an organisation that purports to be 
democratic, and which seeks to build 
a mass movement, is to empower the 
national conference to debate and 
decide all matters of policy. 

“We believe the workers’ movement 


must resist the temptation to engage in 
self-censorship in order to appease the 
media and other critics.” 

We have asked national secretary 
Sam Fairbaim to circulate our email 
to members of the PA committee and 
relevant officers, and Teesside PA will 
itself be publishing this statement via 
our mailing list, website and social 
media outlets. 

Steve Cooke 
Secretary, Teesside PA 

No rugby, please 

Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition was amazed when, back 
in January, cash-strapped Rugby 
borough council suddenly found £1.1 
million to spend on promoting the 
Rugby World Cup. 

We were very concerned about the 
spending of council-tax payers’ money 
in this way in a time of austerity. We 
were not opposed to Rugby celebrating 
the World Cup, but we argued it should 
be financed by the Rugby Football 
Union and the government. The people 
of Rugby have suffered a massive 
reduction in local services, and council 
jobs have been lost as a result of public 
spending cuts by both Warwickshire 
and Rugby councils. 

Council leaders said at the time 
that there would be a return on this 
expenditure. Culture chief Heather 
Timms claimed that this investment 
should mean that “our businesses and 
residents benefit... while ensuring there 
will be better facilities for residents at 
the end of the tournament”. 

Rugby Tusc felt this was unlikely, 
and said as much. The World Cup 
ended on October 31. A week 
later, we put in a request, under the 
Freedom of Infonnation Act, to ask 
the council how much extra income 
was generated for Rugby businesses, 
hotels, entertainment venues and for 
the council itself as a direct result of 
the World Cup. We had anecdotal 
evidence from a number of restaurants, 
pubs and hotels that this was minimal 
at best. Rugby council finally replied 
on November 30, as they had to by law, 
simply to state that “Rugby borough 
council does not currently hold this 
information, but it was intended that 
any information would be reported, 
when it becomes available”. 

Finding this unacceptable, we 
wrote back the same day asking what 
procedures will be put in place to 
collect this information, along with the 
timescale for its collection, collation 
and reporting. After all, with such a 
substantial sum of money, and in times 
of cutbacks, there must be an obligation 
to demonstrate that the investment of 
£1.1 million was good value for money. 
What new facilities are there? 

Two weeks later, we have not had 
that information. It would appear 
that the council spent £1.1 million 
of our money with no real idea of 
the benefits that might accrue. It 
also appears it has no procedures in 
place to monitor the impact of this 
considerable expenditure. We suspect 
there will be no obvious benefits to 
the people of Rugby, and this is why 
the council does not want to answer 
our questions. In addition, did the 
council spend even more than the £1.1 
million on the World Cup promotion? 

We still believe that, if Rugby 
council had suddenly found an extra 
£1 million, it would have been better 
spent on investigating the effects of the 
£160 million of cuts over the last three 
years and finding ways to mitigate against 
the worst of them. The money could 
have been used to obtain more council 
accommodation and reduce the housing 
waiting list, or to create jobs and replace 
those that have been lost in recent years. 

The council’s failure to provide 
answers makes us wonder what they 
are hiding. 

Pete McLaren 
Rugby Tusc 
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WARMONGERING 



Arriving for dinner: Jeremy Corbyn and Seamus Milne 

Using any stick, 
using any trick 

Eddie Ford welcomes Jeremy Corbyn’s defence of the Stop the 
War Coalition 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday December 20 and 27: No forum 
Sunday January 3, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Study of Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: 
chapter 1, section 2: ‘The Labour left’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Stop the bombing 

Thursday December 17, 7.30pm: Meeting, Round Chapel, 
Powerscroft Road, London E5. Speakers: Diane Abbott (invited), 
Judith Orr (Stop the War Coalition), Kevin Courtney (NUT), Talha 
Ahmad (Muslim Council of Britain). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Support Syrian refugees 

Friday December 18, 7.30pm: Fundraiser dance, Our Lady Queen of 
Peace church, Castle Street, Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthenshire. £10. 
Organised by Clynfyw Care Farm: 01239 841236. 

Scroogenomics 

Saturday December 19, 6pm to 11pm: Seasonal night out, comedy, 
against austerity. 

Book tickets: www.philosophyfootball.com/scroogeonomics.html. 
Organised by the People’s Assembly in association with Philosophy 
Football, supported by the RMT and FBU: 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Save our NHS bursary 

Saturday January 9,12 noon: March to save funding for trainee NHS 
workers. St Thomas’s Hospital, Westminster Bridge Road, London SE1. 
Organised by KCL Nursing and Midwifery: 
www.facebook.com/KingsCollegeNursingAndMidwiferySociety. 

Resisting police militarisation 


A s far as the press is concerned, 
any stick will do with which to 
beat Jeremy Corbyn. Whether it 
be not singing the national anthem with 
sufficient gusto or bowing to the correct 
level at the Cenotaph, ‘snubbing’ the 
queen by not attended the privy council, 
advocating “gender segregation” on 
public transport, pro-terrorist sympathies 
- you name it, regardless of how silly or 
downright false. The attacks on Corbyn 
have been relentless since the moment 
he got his name on the leadership ballot 
paper, with everyone knowing from 
then on that he was going to get elected 
- unless they were stupid or fell for what 
they read in rightwing newspapers. 

Now, the latest stick is the 
“disreputable” Stop the War Coalition 
- subject of an onslaught of stories 
demanding that Corbyn pull out of its 
December 11 £50-per-head Christmas 
fundraising dinner in London. Indeed, 
the press wanted Corbyn to disown or 
denounce the STWC (which he chaired 
for four years) due to its “abhorrent 
views” - at least in the opinion of two 
fonner frontbenchers, Emma Reynolds 
and Caroline Flint, who warned that 
the STWC are “not Labour’s friends”. 
Apparently, according to Michael 
Dugher, the shadow minister for culture, 
a lot of STWC members “think the 
wrong people won the cold war”. We 
are also not too astonished to discover 
that “communism in a modem setting 
doesn’t have a lot of appeal to me”. 
Hopefully the rumours about Dugher 
soon getting the sack as a shadow 
minister are tme. 

Of course, with astounding 
hypocrisy, what the press are really 
complaining about is that Corbyn is 
attending an STWC dinner instead of 
hob-knobbing with the likes of Rupert 
Murdoch, arms traders, CEOs of drugs 
companies, investment bankers, etc. 
These sorts of events, naturally, go 
without comment in the media. Just take 
a look at News International’s legendary 
summer parties, which everyone 
attends - prime ministers, leaders of the 
opposition, celebrities, TV executives, 
business leaders, etc. All bowing and 
scraping, downing Moet and Chandon 
with oysters, paying homage to the great 
Rupert - one report from four years ago 
claimed that Ed Miliband “arrived early 
and left late” and “had to be prised away 
from Rupert to allow David Cameron to 
speak”. 1 But there is no protest from the 


media about this revolting sycophancy 
because it is regarded as perfectly 
normal politics, something you have 
to do if you want to be treated as a 
‘responsible’ statesman. 2 

But what is not acceptable, it 
seems, is for Corbyn to point out his 
consistent opposition to the disastrous 
western military interventions in Iraq, 
Afghanistan, Syria, Libya, and so on. On 
these matters, comrade Corbyn has been 
proved conclusively right - only further 
incurring the wrath of rightwing Labour 
MPs/shadow ministers, who prefer to 
vote with the Tory government and its 
lies rather than tell the truth. Shame on 
them. 

Hatchet jobs 

The STWC, and hence Corbyn, come 
under attack in a truly appalling piece of 
journalism by Andrew Gilligan of The 
Sunday Telegraph, entitled ‘The veteran 
Trotskyite and the public schoolboy 
united behind Jeremy Corbyn’ - the 
title alone is enough to alert you to the 
crap that is coming (December 12). 
The “veteran”, needless to say, is John 
Rees, STWC’s national officer and 
founder member of Counterfire, the 
Socialist Workers Parly’s post-Tony 
Cliff leadership in exile. Anyway, 
Gilligan is a hurry to tell us that fonner 
long-tenn supporters of the STWC have 
“disowned” the group, naming Caroline 
Lucas and Peter Tatchell. 

This is disingenuous on all sorts 
of levels. Lucas stepped down as an 
STWC patron almost a month ago, her 
office issuing a statement that her “busy 
parliamentary and constituency schedule 
means that she doesn’t have time to 
fully engage with the role of a patron”. 
She added that she was “specifically 
troubled” by some remarks attributed 
to the STWC after the Paris atrocities, 
feeling “unable to associate herself with 
them”. However, the same statement also 
emphasised that the former Green Party 
leader shared the group’s opposition 
to the bombing of Syria, and in return 
the STWC said it was “delighted” that 
both Lucas and the current Green Party 
leader, Natalie Bennett, have spoken 
on STWC platforms and “very much 
welcome their continued support and 
that of many Green Party activists”. 

The STWC statement stressed that 
“we are a very big coalition with different 
organisations within it”, adding, quite 
reasonably, that “we have very different 


approaches within it and sometimes we 
have different approaches tactically”. 
Not that being a “very big coalition” 
and having “very different approaches” 
stopped the STWC’s leadership from 
repeatedly barring Hands Off the People 
of Iran from reaffiliating. 

Unsurprisingly, Lucas is not too 
happy about the way her comments 
and resignation have been used by 
the rightwing press to attack the anti¬ 
war movement in general and Jeremy 
Corbyn in particular. As for Peter 
Tatchell, another Green Party member 
and “great” Corbyn supporter, he has no 
particular association with the STWC - 
distant at best. Perhaps rather unwisely 
(or naively), he told The Independent 
- without offering any substantial 
evidence - that the group has “lost its 
moral compass and authority” - which 
“sometimes means they will ignore 
the horrendous crimes of despotic anti- 
American regimes like Russia and Iran” 
(December 9). 

Corbyn does not support the 
autocracies in Moscow or Tehran, 
Tatchell further says, but on some 
international issues “he’s fallen into the 
same trap” as other “leading lights” in 
the STWC - he “hasn’t been sufficiently 
loud in speaking out against them”. In 
the same vein, Tatchell co-signed a joint 
letter to The Guardian condemning 
the STWC on the basis that it has 
“repeatedly refused to have anti-Assad 
Syrian democrats and leftwingers on 
its platforms at events where Syria is 
being discussed; whereas it has offered 
a platform to pro-Assad speakers”. 3 But 
are these Syrian democrats and leftwings 
opposed to the extension of imperialist 
intervention in the Middle East? Or 
are they useful dupes of imperialism? 
Tatchell does not say. 

The offending or ‘troubling’ 
comments about the Paris massacre, 
as our readers will probably know, 
were that the city had “reaped the 
whirlwind” of “western support for 
extremist violence” in the Middle 
East, and another one saying that the 
jihadists were driven by a “spirit of 
internationalism and solidarity” akin to 
the International Brigades that fought in 
the Spanish Civil War. Both comments 
were submitted by individuals, and 
were quickly removed from the STWC 
website, there being no doubt that the 
International Brigades comparison was 
especially crass. But the “whirlwind” 


Thursday January 21, 6.30pm: Planning meeting, Global Justice Now 
office, 66 Offley Road, London SW9. Share and learn from stories of 
police repression. 

Organised by Campaign Against the Arms Trade: www.caat.org.uk. 

An economy to serve people, not profit 

Thursday January 21, 10am to 4pm: Conference, Central Hall, 
Oldham Street, Manchester M1. Cooperative and labour movement 
discussion on alternatives to capitalism and austerity. Speakers 
include John McDonnell MP. £45, including lunch and refreshments. 
Organised by Cooperatives UK: www.uk.coop. 

Stop Trident 

Thursday January 21, 6.45pm: Meeting, Unity Hall, 277a Upper 
Street, London Nl. Speakers include: Kate Hudson (CND), Asima 
Shaikh (Islington Labour councillor). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

On liberty 

Saturday January 23, 2.30pm: Corin Redgrave Memorial Lecture, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC 1. Speaker: Shami 
Chakrabarti. Entrance: £8 (£5 concessions). 

Organised by Peace and Progress: www.peaceandprogress.org. 

The future society 

Saturday February 6, 2pm: Participatory discussion forum, DIY 
Space for London, 96-108 Ormside Street, London SE15. What might 
we expect from the future ‘utopian’ society? 

Organised by Radical Assembly: www.facebook.com/radicalassembly. 

Labour Representation Committee 

Saturday February 20, 10.30am to 5pm: General meeting, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1. Speakers include John 
McDonnell MP and Matt Wrack (FBU). 

Organised by LRC: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

Revolutionary or dreamer? 

Saturday February 27, 2pm: Pubic meeting, Red Shed, Vicarage 
Street, Wakefield. The life of William Morris. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

No to Trident 

Saturday February 27, details to be confirmed: Anti-nuclear 
weapons protest, central London. 

Organised by Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: www.cnduk.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 



Weekly Worker 

The current issue is the last of 2015 and 
the next edition will appear on Thursday 
January 7. We wish all comrades a 
politically productive new year. 
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statement has been deliberately taken 
completely out of context, as pointed out 
by the author of the original blog post, 
Chris Floyd, in a letter to The Guardian. 
He decries the fact that “MPs twisted my 
words” on the Paris attacks, given that 
it clearly states that the west is “paying 
for the consequences of many decades 
of collusion with - and manipulation 
of - religious extremism by our leaders 
in order to advance various geopolitical 
goals. Is this even a controversial or 
‘disreputable’ statement?” (December 
8). 4 No, not really, Chris. 

Anyhow, next we are told by Gilligan 
that Kate Hudson is a member of ... 
Socialist Action. What? In today’s world 
you would expect any half-competent 
journalist to do some basic research by 
googling now and again - but apparently 
not our Andrew, hungry as always for 
the truth. If you actually google ‘Kate 
Hudson activist’, as opposed to the 
American actress of the same name, the 
very first result is a Wikipedia article 
informing you that she is the general 
secretary of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament and national secretary of 
Left Unity. Rather, it was her deceased 
partner, Redmond O’Neil, who was an 
SA member. Impressive work, Andrew. 

Once again showing his commitment 
to cutting-edge investigative journalism, 
Gilligan reveals that one Kamal Majid 
attended the STWC dinner. No, this 
writer has not heard of him either. 
Apparently, he is an 81-year-old Iraqi 
Maoist, or ex-Maoist, and a founder 
member of the Stalin Society in 1991 
- who, we read, told a meeting of the 
New Communist Party that the Syrian 
regime has a “long history of resisting 
imperialism” and must be supported 
because its defeat will “pave the way for 
a pro-westem and pro-US regime”. 

Whilst this may be opening up new 
political vistas for Telegraph readers 


W e are a world away from 

the days of youth pacifism. 
In the 1960s, students and 
young people led the wave of anti¬ 
establishment protests and culture, 
of which an integral part was the 
anti-Vietnam war movement. There 
was a consensus that teenagers are 
natural rebels, fighting against ‘the 
man’ from their parents’ house and 
wanting to ‘make love, not war.’ 

This perception is still very much 
alive, and it is quite common to see 
references to ‘the rebellious teenage 
phase’ and to the oft-quoted line, ‘If 
you’re not a socialist in your 20s, 
you have no heart; if you’re not a 
conservative in your 40s, you have 
no brain’ - which, of course, implies 
youthful political ‘idealism’. But it is 
a hopelessly antiquated way to think 
about young people and politics. The 
baby-boomer generation, which was 
at the forefront of the counter-culture 
surge, is now at retirement age, and has, 
for the most part, given up radicalism 
and started voting Ukip; or, as the 
rightwing adults in my life emphatically 
tell me, it has grown older and wiser. 
And youthful radicalism ‘mellowed’ as 
it did. 

These days, as I have come to 
realise more and more in the last 
couple of months, the youth are 
less radical than almost anyone 
else. Sure, some young people 
(fewer than one would imagine) 
are disillusioned with politics, 
and some of these people (again, 
a minority) start doing something 
about it. But political radicalism is 
no longer a phase people go through 
in their mid-teens, as some seem to 
think. Even on an everyday level, 


(a ‘new’ Communist Party? Stalin 
Society?), talkabout scrapping the barrel. 
If you look far enough and hard enough, 
you will find all sorts of people at an 
STWC meeting - or any other political 
meeting, for that matter, especially on 
the left. But Majid was hardly a star 
attraction, standing alongside Jeremy 
Corbyn, John Rees and Lindsey German 
- was he? Not exactly a face or name 
imprinted upon our collective anti¬ 
imperialist consciousness. 

Instead of scrambling around for 
nonentities like Majid, why not attack 
someone more substantial - like Andrew 
Murray, for instance, who was STWC 
chair for 10 years and is still part of 
its leadership. He is a member of the 
Morning Star’s Communist Party of 
Britain, Unite’s chief of staff and is on 
record as defending JV Stalin - even if 
he did recently tell The Guardian that 
communism still represents a society 
worth working towards, “albeit not by 
the methods of the 20th century, which 
failed”. 5 In other words, Murray is some 
sort of serious politician. 

Gilligan further regales us with 
nonsense about John Rees - pictured 
alongside Asim Qureshi of Cage, the 
advocacy organisation whose stated aim 
is to “highlight and campaign against 
state policies developed as part of the 
war on terror”. We discover that Qureshi 
knew ‘Jihadi John’ (Mohammed 
Emwazi) when he was a “beautiful 
young man” and Gilligan darkly 
comments that “at the press conference 
last February, with Mr Rees nodding 
in agreement, Asim Qureshi, Cage’s 
director, blamed MI5 for turning the 
‘gentle’ Emwazi into a murderer”. No, 
Emwazi must have been born an evil 
terrorist - he came out of the womb that 
way, clearly. Actually, Mr Gilligan, Rees 
was “nodding” - or acknowledging - 
the obvious point that the persecution 
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Questioning things 


people are not considerably more 
rebellious in their teens than they are 
at other points in their lives: youth 
crime is continuously decreasing, 1 
subcultures and ‘alternative’ ways 
of dressing and living are not nearly 
as noticeable as they once were 
(and when they are, such as on 
‘alternative’ social media platforms 
like Tumblr, they do not tend to 
be accompanied by a consciously 
rebellious outlook; they are just for 
the sake of ‘coolness’) and being 
anti-establishment is just generally 
not so fashionable any more, 
whether this establishment takes the 
form of an evil chemistry teacher, 
current fashion trends, the police or 
whatever else. The dominant outlook 
seems to be something like ‘I don’t 
really like the way X is, but ... I 
don’t know, let’s just get through 


of Emwazi by the British authorities 
helped to turn him into a violent jihadist. 
Story of guilt by association might 
scare Telegraph readers, but that does 
not detract from the fact they are being 
treated like idiots by the paper’s leading 
journalists and editors. 

If anything, incredibly, we have an 
even more absurd piece of ‘journalism’ 
from the Daily Mail - this time the 
target is Lindsey German, STWC’s 
co-founder and convenor. Almost 
hilariously, she is portrayed as the evil 
genius behind Jeremy Corbyn (despite 
looking as though “she spends most of 
her time poring over knitting patterns” 
and “having benefited from a grammar 
school education” - December 11). 
Gosh, yes, we expect better of grammar 
school pupils. We learn that this “plump 
little lady” was “pivotal” in getting 
Corbyn elected and is, “in fact”, the 
STWC’s “most powerful voice” and 
a “weapon of mass instruction” - a 
“considerable orator” who “would no 
doubt have made a brilliant barrister”, 
but, alas, wasted her talents by getting 
involved with the SWP and John Rees, 
her long-term partner. 

What pure baloney. Has the 
journalist (Geoffrey Levy) who wrote 
this daft stuff ever listened to Lindsey 
Gennan speak? We do not want to be 
unkind to a comrade who undoubtedly 
has many talents, but oration is not one 
of them - she is certainly no George 
Galloway, that is for sure. But the 
story has to be told that she has almost 
superhuman powers - but uses them to 
effect evil. 

Vital 

Communists are glad to say that Corbyn 
uncompromisingly rejected the siren 
calls of the press and wretched rightwing 
Labour MPs to disassociate himself 
from Stop the War. Quite correctly, in 


it and make it work. ’ It is better to 
comply than to complain. 

This complacent outlook applies 
as much to politics as it does to 
everyday life. Just as many people 
are now spending their teenage 
years grinning and bearing their 
everyday problems, they tend to 
grin and bear the decisions of this 
wonderful government we have and 
its almost as wonderful allies. Rather 
than instinctively opposing what the 
establishment does, most people I 
know - including most young people 
- instinctively support what it does, 
either on the grounds of a genuine 
belief that it is for the best or because 
opposing it is futile, short-sighted 
or - my favourite - ‘not pragmatic’. 

I have Jewish friends who refuse 
point-blank to admit to the atrocities 
of the Israeli government due to their 
strong sense of loyalty to the religious 
establishment and to the beliefs which 
their parents have passed on to them. 
Opposing the government is so totally 
1968. 

I am so used to this sort of 
political sucking up that on the day 
after the government decided to 
commence its air strikes in Syria, 

I wanted to bunk off school even 
more than usual. Having double 
maths on that day was bad enough 
without having to listen to everyone 
blithely singing the praises of British 
imperialism, totally oblivious to the 
actual effects - apart from ill-defined 
‘revenge’ and ‘victory’ - which air 
strikes would have on the situation 
in Syria. 

But they did no such thing. To my 
surprise and delight, they were angiy. 
And not just angry in a moralistic 


a brief speech at the fundraising dinner 
(where he sold his Breton cap for £270), 
he called it a “vital” democratic force - 
warts and all, communists would add, 
as it does undoubtedly suffer from a 
one-sided anti-imperialism that leads to 
crude apologetics for reactionary anti¬ 
imperialisms. Corbyn went to accuse the 
coalition’s critics, also rightly, of trying 
to “close down democratic debate” and 
described the group as a “force for good” 
that he is “proud” to support. Perhaps 
more importantly still, he said that there 
are “very many more of us than there 
are of those people that want to take us 
in the other direction” - towards further 
imperialist intervention and war. 

The STWC released a commendably 
militant statement on December 10 
saying it was under “unprecedented 
attack”, not just because of its opposition 
to the bombing of Syria, but because 
such hostility was “perceived to 
weaken” Jeremy Corbyn - unarguably 
true. Also unarguable was the fact 
that the group’s positions had been 
“routinely misrepresented” by the 
Tory government, the right wing of 
the Labour Party and large sections of 
the media. It stressed that it had “never 
supported” the Assad regime or Russian 
intervention in Syria and was “utterly 
opposed” to Islamic State, which it 
described as “totally reactionary” - 
and, in the context of the Arab Spring, 
a “counterrevolutionary force”. Rees 
himself makes the observation that the 
Labour right understand that a “source 
of Jeremy’s popularity”, and “root of his 
success”, are his links with a broad social 
movement outside the ranks of the PLP - 
or even CLPs - and are “trying to make a 
wedge between those two things”: they 
would “like to separate Jeremy from 
the movement that gave him popular 
support” and thereby “make it easier for 
him to be replaced at a later date”. 6 


a 


way, which is almost as annoying 
and indeed reactionary as support for 
imperialism. They recognised that 
the ‘eye for an eye’ approach which 
is being used to promote intervention 
in Syria is archaic, that bombs are not 
going to do much to fight Islamic State 
relative to the harm they inflict upon 
civilians and even that the government 
has hidden economic and political 
incentives to carry out air strikes and 
involve itself in the Middle East. 

There was pretty much unanimous 
agreement that air strikes are a bad 
idea, we should do what we can to end 
them and the government is not on our 
side. And this happened at a school 
which is generally very rightwing and 
supportive of the Tory government. 

At other schools, people may have 
been even more ready to go against the 
grain. 

This may not seem like much, 
but the fact that more than a 
tiny minority of people have the 
confidence to question the motives 
of the government and entertain the 
possibility that it is not just trying 
to protect us is a great step forward, 
and an opportunity. The ugly 
truth of imperialism is becoming 
more and more obvious during the 
current crisis in the Middle East, as 
millions of civilians are forced to 
flee their home countries and pour 
into Europe, where they are met by 
xenophobic politicians who tell them 
pointedly to ‘go home’ - where they 
proceed to sanction the destruction 
of their homes. And, as people 
grow more aware of this, it is quite 
possible that anti-establishment 
feelings will become widespread 
amongst youth - and hopefully 


Peace out, man 

The response of young people to the government’s decision to bomb Syria came as 

to Commissaress 


We in the CPGB are also heartened 
by stories in The Independent on 
Sunday and elsewhere that a shadow 
cabinet reshuffle is imminent and 
that the national policy forum is to be 
scrapped - which can only be good 
news, as it was specifically designed 
to circumvent conference, and in 
general depower the membership by 
making sure discussion was diverted 
into safe channels controlled by the 
bureaucracy. There is also encouraging 
talk, though still frustratingly vague, 
about “increasing” the powers of 
conference - which would be another 
step in the right direction. 

The best news ofall, for communists 
anyway, is the idea that Momentum 
should become an affiliated society 
of the Labour Party in the same 
manner as the Fabians. If that were to 
happen, that would represent a very 
significant development. Obviously, if 
Momentum can affiliate, then why not 
the CPGB, CPB, SWP, SPEW, etc? 

Such possibilities highlight the 
myopia of Left Unity at its November 
conference to reject the perspective of 
campaigning to once again open up the 
Labour Party to affiliation. Sadly, LU 
cannot even think weeks ahead, let alone 
years ahead • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.telegraph.co.uk/news/uknews/phone- 
hacking/9291167/Rupert-Murdoch-calls-off-News- 
Corporations-annual-summer-party.html. 

2. www.theguardian.com/media/201 l/jun/20/david- 
cameron-rupert-murdoch-party. 

3. www.theguardian.com/world/2015/dec/09/stop-the- 
war-faces-a-coalition-of-critics. 

4. www.theguardian.com/world/2015/dec/08/how- 
mps-twisted-my-words-on-paris-attacks. 

5. www.theguardian.com/world/2015/dec/l 1/stop-the- 
war-chair-andrew-murray-interview-jeremy-corbyn. 

6. www.theguardian.com/politics/2015/dec/12/ 
attacks-on-stop-the-war-harden-jeremy-corbyns- 
resolve-to-stand-by-allies. 


welcome surprise 


everyone else - once again, just as 
they did during the war in Vietnam. 

But, of course, being revolutionary 
is more than just being anti¬ 
establishment. What starts as 
an outburst of anger against the 
government could become a 
revolutionary movement, but is more 
likely to become liberal, ineffective 
and ultimately useless, as shown by 
the way the wave of radicalism in 
the 60s and the more recent Occupy 
movement (the latter certainly did not 
reflect the attitudes of the majority 
of youth) ended up degenerating 
into ‘peace out and eat kale’ hippie 
lovefests with horribly moralistic 
undertones. There is a reason why 
there was no socialist revolution in 
1970 or 2011. The recent beginning 
of a resurgence in anti-government 
sentiment amongst youth risks 
going the same way unless it is 
accompanied by clear revolutionary 
direction. 

And so the ‘morals of the story’ 
here are the same things that I have 
been nagging leftwingers about at 
conferences, at meetings and in this 
paper all year: theoretical clarity and 
involvement in grassroots activism 
are absolutely imperative if we want 
to fight imperialism and rebuild the 
revolutionary left. 

2016 is going to be an interesting 
year for us, as imperialism, austerity 
and their effects on the lives of 
people across the world become ever 
more pertinent problems. It should 
be a productive year too • 

Notes 

1. www.gov.uk/govemment/statistics/youth- 
justice-annual-statistics-2013-to-2014. 
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MINERS 


Price of insubordination 

David Douglass mourns the death of coal as a defeat of the working class 



Coal mining in India: deep and dangerous 


D ecember 18 saw Kellingley 
colliery - the last deep mine in 
the country - closed. Three days 
earlier, the petition calling for a public 
enquiry into policing at the Orgreave 
coking works during the 1984-85 
miners’ Great Strike was presented 
by the Orgreave Truth and Justice 
Campaign to home secretary Theresa 
May. One might have thought that, 
given that the reason we were in that 
field at Orgreave in the first place was 
to stop pit closures, and the last mine 
has now closed, ‘justice’ for Orgreave 
is rather academic. 

Ironically, however, a sympathetic 
ear might be offered for that particular 
action on that particular day, now that 
deep coal mining has finally been put 
to bed. Would the Bloody Sunday 
enquiry have conceded that unarmed 
civilians had been shot down in Derry 
by state forces in 1972 if the national 
struggle had still been waging and 
not put on a high shelf by the Good 
Friday agreement? What was needed 
was not just the condemnation of the 
army’s actions on that day, but of the 
role of British imperialism in Ireland 
as a whole. Why did the people of 
Ireland lack the basic democratic 
right to decide their own future in the 
whole of the island? 

Likewise in this case, if any 
enquiry was needed, it should 
have been aimed at exposing the 
forces driving the whole pit closure 
policy, the economic and the 
social consequences of those most 
disastrous of decisions and, perhaps 
more importantly, the motives for it. 
Truth is, the pit closure programme 
was never motivated by any form of 
energy policy efficiency, economics 
or - god help us - ‘the environment’. 
It was motivated from start to finish 
by a class-based political endeavour 
to wipe out a vanguard section of 
the working class, which occupied 
a lynchpin position at the heart of 
British manufacturing industry. 

Throughout the history of 
capitalism, it was the miners 
who drove industry and were the 
cornerstone of the ‘workshop of the 
world’. It was the point of the pick 
which fuelled the imperial might of 
Britannia, the ‘handle which threw 
the world into gear’, as someone 
once said. It was also the miners 
who at every turn - from the 1700s, 
through anned rebellions, strikes 
and the general strike - challenged 
government policies, challenged 
governments themselves and carried 
since the days of physical-force 
Chartism, then social democracy and 
revolutionary communism doctrines 
and ideologies which stamped the 
miners as ‘the force most likely to’. 

The deindustrialisation of Britain 
(a westem-European-wide process 
seems to have been unleashed, 
which is linked ideologically 
if not organically to the same 
endeavour), with its accompanying 
destruction of the mass ranks of 
class-conscious industrial workers, 
organised in strategically powerful 
unions, marks a cataclysmic final 
settlement of accounts for the 
ruling class. Thatcher’s faction fight 
within the Tory Party, demanding 
hard monetarism, attacks on social 
security and the welfare state, and an 
end to ‘public ownership’ municipal, 
interference in ‘the market’, 
necessitated two directly linked plans. 

Breaking the power of the unions 
could only work if the industries 
those unions rested upon were 
ultimately broken too. ‘Wealth’ 
would no longer be ‘created’ through 
the extraction of natural resources 
and industrial production, but through 


international speculation. The centre 
of this new fonn of ‘production’ 
would be the City of London and not 
the teaming proletarian heartlands of 
the Midlands, the north, Wales and 
Scotland. This would intensify the 
‘north-south divide’, however it is 
measured - rates of unemployment, 
level of wages, benefit dependency, 
housing provision, educational 
attainment, standards of healthcare, 
life expectancy, infantile mortality ... 

The challenge for militants of the 
working class has always been how 
to capture the means of production, 
distribution and exchange and run 
them in our own interests. Workers 
would see in an instance how they 
themselves mined the coal, forged the 
steel, built the ships, ran the transport 
system, constructed the buildings, 
grew the food and a million and one 
other practical things. But now we 
are meant to believe that ‘wealth 
creation’ is based on stocks and 
shares, figurative piles of fictitious 
money, trading between international 
computer screens - to the maximum 
benefit of the owners of capital and 
the utter detriment of the mass of 
humanity. 

What value does this new 
‘industry’ have? The working class 
can destroy it, but cannot seize it 
for our own purposes. And, with the 
former means of production buried 
at our expense, the vision of taking 
back the power to live, irrespective 
of the capitalist class, is less tangible 
and practical. The mass of displaced, 
formally productive workers, the 
makers of real things, when not 
trapped in perpetual, generational 
unemployment, now find themselves 
in tail-chasing service industries, 
administering the pointless circuses. 
Seizing McDonalds or the local call 
centre is never going to make the 
ruling class tremble or offer a realistic 
challenge to the system. 

Previously the mass, organised 
ranks of labour, marshalled as we 
were in the engine rooms of capitalist 
manufacture, were a ready-made 
collective unit, a class-identifiable 
body, capable of ousting the owners 
and harnessing the power for our 
collective use. With this realisation 
came political consciousness, class¬ 


consciousness. The almost utter 
destruction of traditional industry, 
and with it mass unions, makes that 
vision of mass, collective action less 
clear, more distorted and convoluted, 
less practical and less like a real 
plan that everyone could be won to 
embrace. The real left, as was, warts 
and all, was rooted in and grew from 
the day-to-day wages and conditions 
struggles, major class conflicts and 
social upheavals. Today’s left is 
issue-based - liberal, moralistic and 
disconnected from the working class, 
which it usually does not understand 
and frankly does not care. 

Destruction 

Thatcher’s initial plan of smashing 
the National Union of Mineworkers 
and cutting the coal industry down 
to a non-unionised, super-profitable, 
privatised rump had been abandoned 
by the time of John Major, and now 
the destruction of the entire industry 
was clearly on the horizon. Nicholas 
Ridley in 1978 had drawn up for 
Thatcher his plans of engagement, 
culminating in the long-term 
programme of destroying the coal 
industry and replacing it with nuclear 
power, so as not to be ‘held to ransom’ 
by miners or railway workers. 

None of this was inevitable. We 
could have won way back in 84- 
85 - at least three times we were 
on the cusp of victory. The Labour 
Party could have changed the whole 
direction of the plan, but, Thatcherite 
through and through, not only did 
Labour not lift a finger to regenerate 
the coal industry: Ed Miliband went 
on to draw up the most stringent anti¬ 
coal ‘environmental’ measures in the 
world and insisted they were pushed 
through in Britain far more than 
anywhere else in Europe. He went on 
to sign a tripartite agreement with the 
Tories and Liberal Democrats to end 
coal power by the 2020s. Whoever 
won office, the miners were on the 
road to hell with the consent of our 
mining MPs - Caroline Flint, shadow 
energy minister, and Miliband, leader 
of HM opposition, included. These 
were people who joined our rallies, 
went on our marches, but all the time 
were pursuing the anti-coal agenda. 

Actually, it is simple enough to 


mine coal and generate power from 
coal without any CO, emissions. 
My pit, Hatfield Main, was due to be 
the forerunner of the ambitious Don 
Valley clean-coal power station - a 
scheme described by the European 
Union as “the best CO, reduction 
scheme in the world”. The coalition 
pulled the plug on it. Hatfield, the 
second last deep mine in Britain, 
closed after surviving this tidal wave, 
only to be hit, two weeks into the new 
Tory government with the new carbon 
tax, making a levy of 75% of the cost 
of coal at the point of purchase. It 
was a scheme custom-built to drive 
Hatfield’s coal off the market, a 
million unsold tonnes sitting at the pit 
head. 

Drax power station was meantime 
forging ahead with its own White 
Rose clean-power carbon capture and 
storage (CCS) scheme, assisted by 
government funding. The new plant, 
almost ready, was due to generate 
coal power without emissions, when 
David Cameron pulled the plug and 
it was abandoned on the verge of 
completion. With the international 
price of coal dropping through 
the floor to less than the cost of 
production and the climate-change 
panic in full flight, Kellingley was 
refused temporary subsidy and could 
not sell its coal - even though the 
biggest consumer of coal in Europe 
sits a couple of hundred yards away 
in its own back yard. 

Steel is going through the same 
process, for the same reasons. The 
international price is following in 
the footsteps of coal - dropping 
through the floor, driving capacity 
out of existence. The carbon tax hit 
major coal consumers, who could not 
compete, thanks to taxes 100% higher 
than those levied. In the case of steel, 
however, the government has now 
lifted the carbon tax - a bit late, but 
something it refused to do for the last 
two deep coal mines. 

Coal power, wherever produced 
- by open cast here, or from mines 
abroad - is set now to end completely 
in the 2020s, despite being the 
cheapest fonn of energy generation 
by far. With coal gone, and nuclear 
and wind massively expensive, 
there will only be imported gas to 


hang onto, as energy prices soar, 
leaving millions in fuel poverty 
and tens of thousands threatened by 
hyperthermia. The government has 
already started paying industry not 
to produce in order to save energy. 
While coal without the fossil fuel tax 
worked out at £30 per megawatt-hour, 
the cost now is £2,500 per MWh. I 
sincerely hope the anny of green, 
middle class anti-coal campaigners, 
who have hounded us and cheer- 
led the government’s anti-industrial 
campaigns, will be at hand with their 
electricity-generating bikes to help 
power old folk’s homes, nurseries 
and operating theatres, as the power 
shuts off. 

The centres of international capital 
are driving the industrial proletariat 
off their lawns and off their lands. 
They are securing a second front, 
ensuring that mining of minerals 
and wealth of all sorts - from rare 
earth metals for their computers and 
iPhones, to oil and gas, coal and 
steel, gems, uranium and gold - are 
produced elsewhere: in the third 
world, where unions are weak and 
the working class less organised 
and rebellious; more under the 
whip of poverty and the autocratic 
international corporations. 

Coal production, despite the 
frantic, ‘sky is falling in’ conference 
on climate change, will double in the 
next 10 years and double again in 
the 10 years after that. Coal power is 
technology, it is science, it is progress. 
It is rising living standards, lower 
birth rates, higher levels of education, 
health and hygiene, power and 
energy. The poorest countries in the 
world have most of it and they intend 
to carry on along the road to social 
progress. The rich west, meanwhile, 
wants to halt CO, emissions, to the 
point where the earth can naturally 
absorbed them. 

The solution, though obvious, 
was missed by this world coven of 
scientists and special people. CCS - 
coal power without emissions, based 
upon the Don Valley scheme, would 
mean the total elimination of coal- 
inspired energy emissions in the time 
it takes to build the plants. In the 
meantime the ongoing destruction 
of the earth’s rain forests and jungles 
should be halted and a mass replanting 
scheme set up to reseed the areas of 
desertification caused by deforesting. 
Start on a world project to substitute 
meat consumption with man-made 
and vegetable-based proteins. Sorted. 

The coal miners of Britain are 
leaving this stage of history after 
2,000 years - not because our race is 
finally run, but because the fortunes 
of the class war on this occasion 
favoured the bourgeoisie. Something 
in the order of 60 trillion tonnes of 
untapped coal lie in virgin seams 
underground and offshore. The total 
figure worldwide is incalculable, 
but a vast underground treasury will 
remain untapped. Coal mining is 
unlikely to end across the world any 
time soon, and clean coal technology 
will continue to develop and expand 
its utility. But it is unlikely to make a 
reappearance here - unless we see the 
birth of an earth-shattering political 
movement, the election of a union- 
based, far-left government ... or, 
more likely, a catastrophic nuclear 
disaster. 

As we leave the stage, perhaps we 
should recall the words of a certain 
Ian MacGregor, head of the National 
Coal Board during the Great Strike. In 
1986 he said that the miners were now 
“learning the price of insubordination 
and insurrection”. He added: “And, 
boy, are we going to make it stick •” 
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A contested Jesus 

Respect the longevity of Christianity, but, says Jack Conrad, separate myth from reality 


C hristianity, the Jesus religion, 
is an established historic fact. 
It is just as real in its own way 
as Disneyland, the novels of Virginia 
Woolf and quantum theory. There 
are well over two billion Christians 
worldwide. Alone, the Roman 
Catholic church, the largest Christian 
denomination, boasts 1.1 billion 
adherents. 

Nonetheless, like a language, Jesus 
has been passed down from generation 
to generation, affecting them, being 
changed by them. As a result of this 
process of ‘Chinese whispers’ the 
Jesus of one historical period would 
be almost unrecognisable in another. 
The 1st century Jew was in the 15 th 
century pictured as fair-skinned, 
blonde-haired and blue-eyed by artists 
in north-western Europe. Likewise 
that Jesus has been remade to look 
Japanese, native American and black 
African. In 1969 the Cuban artist, 
Alfredo Rostgaard (1943-2004), 
produced a ‘Guerrilla Christ’. His 
depiction faithfully mimics religious 
iconography. Jesus has a golden halo 
... but fully in the spirit of the Cuban 
revolution - and the 1791 second 
amendment to the US constitution - he 
is shown carrying a rifle slung over his 
shoulder. 

Almost uninterruptedly, for over 
one and a half thousand years - in 
various institutional forms and guises 
- Christianity has been a dominating 
cultural influence over the minds of 
Europe’s peoples. “Christendom” 
was only “replaced” by the altogether 
vaguer notion of “Europe” in the 
18th century. 1 However, as William 
Faulkner put it, “The past is not dead. 
In fact, it’s not even past” ( Requiem 
for a nun). Christian democratic 
parties have been particularly 
influential, forming governments in 
Germany, Italy, Norway, etc. The 
European Peoples Party has long 
been either the biggest or second 
biggest bloc in the European Union’s 
parliament. Its origins lying squarely 
in the conservative response to the 
expansion of the suffrage and the rise 
of the socialist working class in the late 
19th century - Catholic and Protestant 
voters being mobilised to defend the 
status quo in the name of religion, 
the patriarchal family and individual 
rights. So Marxists would be foolish 
not to respect, albeit grudgingly, 
the longevity of Christianity and its 
continued contemporary authority. 

Whatever Rowan Williams may 
say, Britain is not “a post-Christian 
country”. 2 As widely argued, that 
dejected statement by the former 
archbishop of Canterbury ignores 
historical and constitutional reality. 
The fact of the matter is that since 
1536 the monarch has been head of 
the Church of England and to date 
there has never been a prime minister 
who did not claim to be a practising 
Christian (Benjamin Disraeli might 
be thought to be the exception; bom a 
Jew in 1804, he was, though, baptised 
in 1817). 

Though nowadays it loudly 
proclaims its commitment to 
toleration, this was a conversion 
forced on the Church of England. 3 
Indeed till recent times Christianity 
exercised a sort of moral terrorism 
against anyone who might be tempted 
to openly declare themselves an 
atheist or materialist. Britain gave 
the world Charles Darwin (1809- 
82), the Marx of biology. However, 
in 1881 Darwin candidly admitted 
to a group of visiting freethinkers, 
including Edward Aveling, Marx’s 
son-in-law, that “he had finally given 
up completely on Christianity at 40 


years of age”. 4 Though an “agnostic” 
on god, he remained afraid to criticise 
religion from the standpoint of 
science. Public opinion would crucify 
him. Thankfully, no longer the case. 

A few years ago, the Financial 
Times published a survey which 
showed that, while atheism in the US 
stood at only 4%, in Europe it was 
much more widespread: the figure in 
Italy is 7%, Spain 11%, Great Britain 
17%, Germany 20% and France 
32%. 5 Evidence that religion is on the 
defensive. Another survey - this time 
of churchgoing in Europe - put Britain 
fourth from the bottom, just ahead 
of Hungary, France and Denmark. 
Poland coming top with around 75% 
regularly going to church. 6 Whereas 
some 58% of the British population 
describe themselves as believing in, 
or identifying with, Christianity, only 
15% attend services once a month 
or more. 7 So churches have become 
remote, unattractive and strange 
places, as far as most people in Britain 
are concerned. Not only are services 
sparsely attended, but rituals are seen 
as largely pointless and only relevant 
when it comes to weddings and 
funerals - and less and less so even 
then. 

The Church of England “really 
can be described” as the Tory Party 
at prayer, hurrahs the rightwing 
blogger, Archbishop Cranmer. Among 
the 35% of the population who say 
they are Anglican, almost a third are 
“Conservative identifiers”. Fewer than 
a quarter are natural Labour supporters. 8 
By tradition the Labour Party is more 
based on Methodist votes in England 
and Wales, and Catholic votes in 
Scotland. But, of course, over the last 
50 years or so, church attendance has 
plummeted. And remaining Church 
of England congregations are more 
and more female, middle class and 
elderly. There have been reports 
of increased numbers of under-16s 
attending Sunday services. However, 
this is reliably put down to parents 
smoothing the entry of children into 
Church of England schools. Not a 
religious revival. 

For warmth Church of England 
professionals huddle together 
around ecumenicalism. There are 
also chummy get-togethers with 
Muslim, Sikh and Jewish clerics. But 
fundamentalist splits, often charged by 
the sticky heat of sex, keep occurring 
and, in relative terms, they prosper. 
Evangelicals and Anglo-Catholics 
seem to embody certainty in an 
uncertain world. 

There are vicars who consider 
themselves leftwing. Most I have 
come across appear perfectly sincere. 
Sermons fulminate against third-world 
poverty, ecological destruction, the 
greed of transnational corporations. A 
world of equality, justice and freedom 
is earnestly prayed for. Suffice to 
say, these red priests manifestly lack 
a popular base. Their congregations 
are as diminutive as the conservative 
mainstream. Usually, however, 
they attract more than the usual 
portion of the mentally damaged, 
recovering addicts and the desperately 
poor. Hence, while trying to find a 
fulfilling role for themselves through 
involvement in wider society, the 
political practice of leftwing vicars 
amounts to a mundane combination of 
social work and social pacifism. 

Because it claims to be all- 
embracing, because it can contain both 
right and left, because it constantly 
fudges doctrinal differences, Leon 
Trotsky once humorously dubbed the 
Church of England the “Menshevik” 
church. 9 Needless to say, the Church 



Traditional image 


of England is not the religious wing 
of the workers’ movement. It still 
constitutes what Walter Bagehot 
called one of the “dignified parts”, as 
opposed to the “efficient parts”, of the 
constitution. 10 

Twenty-six of its bishops sit in 
the House of Lords. Though they are 
not formally attached to any political 
party, it is surely significant that they 
always sit on the government side 
of the chamber. Although one of 
Elizabeth Windsor’s many titles is 
‘supreme governor of the Church of 
England’, in reality, it is the prime 
minister who is supreme. After a 
formal ‘consultation’ with the Crown 
Nominations Commission, he or 
she chooses the archbishops to the 
provinces of Canterbury and York 
and the 43 diocesan bishops. So the 
Church of England is no democratic 
‘church of congregations’. 

Moreover, it can usefully be 
pointed out, many parish priests have 
time-fixed terms of tenure. They rely 
on bishops for reappointment. Those 
who fail to conform, toady and please 
can be evicted from office and thereby 
find themselves jobless and homeless. 
Hence, in fact, a stifling and oppressive 
hierarchical relationship prevails. 
From bitter first-hand experience 
Michael Hampson (a former C of E 
minister) confirms that the “parish 
clergy are the lowest rung ... of that 
hierarchy, sworn to allegiance and 
obedience”. 11 Vicars are not elected by 
those below. Nor are they accountable 
to them. They are minions of their 
bishop ... and through them the 
bourgeois state. They swear an oath of 
allegiance to the monarch and an oath 
of canonical obedience “in all things 
lawful and honest” to the bishop. 12 

Atheism of fools 

There are those supposedly standing in 
the Marxist tradition who claim that, 
because of the remorseless advance 
of science and the seemingly frenetic 
introduction of new technology, 
religious ideas are bound to undergo 
a constant shrinkage, to the point of 
soon winking out altogether. Such an 
outlook might provide atheist solace, 
but it is the atheism of fools (ie, an 
idealist worship of the means of 
production). 

The United States proves the 


point. Here is the richest and most 
capitalistically advanced country on 
the face of the planet. It is also perhaps 
the most religious. 

Barack Obama abandoned his 
youthful non-conformism and 
scepticism to be baptised as a 30-year- 
old adult into the Trinity United Church 
of Christ. 13 Today he claims to have 
a “personal relationship with Jesus 
Christ”. 14 Preceding him there was 
George W Bush, the 43rd president. 
He owed his November 2004 second- 
term four-million popular majority in 
no small part because of his pledge 
to follow a Christian agenda when 
it came to issues such as abortion, 
stem cell research and homosexual 
marriage. 

Prior to George W Bush there was, 
of course, a long line of presidents 
going all the way back to George 
Washington, who regularly sprinkled 
speeches with choice religious claims, 
quotes and allusions. The sociologist, 
Robert N Bellah, employed the 
term “civil religion” to describe the 
United States in a seminal article 
first published in 1967 (he took 
the expression from Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau). 15 This civil religion exists 
parallel to churches, denominations 
and sects and can be considered a kind 
of religious nationalism or religious 
national identity. But a decisive 
turning point clearly happened with 
the emergence of the New Christian 
Right. In the late 1970s Jerry Falwell 
founded the moral majority which 
successfully marshalled evangelical 
Christians into a substantial 
political bloc. The Southern Baptist 
Convention, Pentecostals, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Mormons, etc, carried 
out what can legitimately be called 
a counterreformation. Religious 
doctrine, religious identity began 
to “replace logic and realpolitik” in 
official Washington, “especially in the 
Republican Party”. 16 

A nation of immigrants, constant 
flux and obsessive money-making, 
a nation that has never given birth to 
a mass workers’ party, a nation still 
marked by racial slavery, the US puts 
tremendous emphasis on consumption, 
self-reliance and social conformism. 
Families are highly privatised and 
highly mobile: only around 50% of 
those aged from 25 to 44 were bom 
in their “current state of residence”. 17 
Atomised, insecure, reduced to mere 
economic objects, people live in 
constant fear of ill-health, joblessness, 
debt, migrants, losing their homes ... 
and they seek warmth and shelter in 
church congregations and the illusory 
community of religious nationalism. 
Allegiance to god, Jesus and the flag 
substitute for the real community that 
is so obviously lacking. 

In the age of computers, 
bioengineering and Mars explorers, 
religion draws on a deep well. What 
we have seen since the late 1970s is 
the third “great Christian awakening” 
in America (the first began in the 
1720s; the second occurred in the early 
19th century). 18 A Gallop poll shows 
that religious observance actually rose 
even further after the 2008 financial 
crash: “43.1% attending services at 
least weekly or almost weekly”. 19 
Around a third of the US population 
say they take Bible stories as literally 
true. 20 Many of the same unfortunate 
people think that the regime change 
imposed on Iraq by US-UK forces 
confirmed prophetic texts in the Old 
Testament, which refer to the fall of 
Babylon; that the borders of Israel 
were decreed by god thousands of 
years ago; that the UN is a forerunner 
of a final satanic world order that will 


produce the antichrist. It is not only 
the masses. According to another 
survey, this time sponsored by Nature, 
even amongst American physicists, 
biologists and mathematicians 40% 
believe in god as a deity who “takes an 
active interest in our affairs and heeds 
our prayers”. 21 

In short, there is no automatic 
correlation between capitalist progress 
- with its profit -limited (ie, skewed, 
lopsided, interrupted) development 
of the productive forces - and the 
diminution of religion. Therefore, 
despite dramatically falling Church of 
England attendances and a shrinking 
belief in prescribed ecclesiastical 
doctrine, there is surely no room for 
smug atheist complacency. A clear 
majority is still convinced of the 
existence of some vague divinity 
or spiritual power. And, sadly, alien 
conspiracy theories, astrology, healing 
crystals, palmistry, tarot-reading 
and other such mumbo-jumbo fills 
the vacuum, not socialism. Indeed, 
amongst so-called ‘Marxists’ there has 
been a fair crop who have discovered 
the paranormal, the otherworldly. 
Eg, in 2000 the ‘critical realist’, Roy 
Bhaskar, revealed to stunned devotees 
his 15 fonner lives - beginning with 
crossing the Red Sea as a child with 
“the teacher”, Moses. 22 His ‘God is 
love, man is god’ philosophy of ‘self- 
realisation’ was not being inconsistent. 
Shorn of nature, history and the 
class struggle, all that remains of the 
dialectic is idealism - methodologically 
more than prone to arrive at religious 
destinations. 

It would therefore be foolish in the 
extreme to insist that Britain is immune 
from some new religious revival. 
Saying this does not rely on some 
kind of reinvention, or reworking, of 
David Hume’s pendulum theory. 23 
Simply that, be they conservative, 
liberal or radical, many people still 
find religion motivating, consoling 
and explanatory. If the bonds of social 
solidarity continue to deteriorate, there 
could quite conceivably be a sudden 
upsurge of those fleeing to the safety of 
religion - not just because of difficult 
material circumstances, but because 
life under capitalism lacks meaning, 
has become miserably dehumanised. 
The perceived failure of working class 
politics and the absence of a viable 
socialist project can only but intensify 
the attraction of an established and 
well honed fantasy. 

To say the least, all this makes 
it crucial to upgrade the Marxist 
analysis of Christianity and, drawing 
on the latest historical investigations 
and archaeological discoveries, fully 
bring out its revolutionary origins 
in Palestine, transformation into the 
main ideological prop of the Roman 
empire and its subsequent evolution 
as a tool of the feudal and capitalist 
ruling classes. Marxist politics, let 
me emphasise, is about far more than 
trade union disputes, fighting cuts, 
student grants and other such bread- 
and-butter issues. 

Actually our side has an inherent 
advantage. The cause of the working 
class, if it is to succeed, needs the 
unvarnished truth about the past in all 
its concreteness, all its complexity, with 
all its different social formations, class 
antagonisms and contradictory world- 
historic personalities. In contrast, 
our rulers, in Britain at least, prefer 
Karl Popper’s positivism. Indeed to 
maintain and reproduce ideological 
domination the bourgeoisie and its 
state purchase, flatter and promote an 
intellectual elite who are willing to 
sell their souls - writers, theologians, 
journalists, broadcasters, lawyers, 
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academics. In exchange for fat 
salaries, commissions and entry into 
the establishment, they manufacture, 
or propagate, a second-rate history that 
part sanitises, part decontextualises 
and part demonises. 

Eg, Marx and Engels have both 
been transformed from dedicated 
revolutionary politicians into tame 
harbingers of globalisation and 
periodic capitalist self-destruction by 
left economists, liberal academics and 
mainstream newspaper columnists 
alike. The Marx-Engels team have 
also been deemed responsible for 
the gulags and the system of terror 
instituted by Stalin in the 1930s by 
bog-standard rightwingers and their 
anarchist outriders. Such claims are 
sustainable because not only was 
Stalin’s ‘second revolution’ - ie, the 
1928 counterrevolution within the 
revolution - carried out under the 
guise of Marxism, but so too were 
the Chinese, Korean, Albanian, 
Kampuchean and other bloody and 
disastrous experiments in national 
socialism. ‘Official communism’ 
in power created and lived an anti- 
Marxist Marxism. Instead of lighting 
the way to universal human liberation, 
what was called Marxism functioned 
as a creaking, idealist doctrine, which 
obscured (non-capitalist) statist 
oppression and exploitation. In the 
absurd propaganda claims, ideological 
trappings and actions of Joseph Stalin, 
Mao Zedong, Kim II Sung, Enver 
Hoxha and their heirs and would- 
be emulators, the paid persuaders of 
capitalism found their truth. 

Suffice to say, turning the likes 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin into 
their opposites - ie, advocates or 
heralds of national socialism - 
requires dishonesty on a grand scale. 
Capitalism ensures conformity of 
the intelligentsia in general through 
assimilation - generous salaries, 
research grants and all manner of 
honours and privileges (there is, of 
course, the parallel threat of the sack, 
ostracism and middle class poverty). 
Bureaucratic socialism by contrast 
relied on blanket censorship, the 
destruction of genuine political debate 
and the cult of an all-knowing leader. 
Supposedly Marx, Engels and Lenin 
blessed the grey-on-grey drabness. 
Lying about such personalities is 
endlessly difficult, however. Deceased 
they may be. But their thoughts and 
aspirations live on in published and 
widely disseminated writings (crude 
doctoring is easily exposed and was 
therefore in the main never attempted 
or quickly abandoned). 

Marxists must, and will, defend 
their own. Being partisans of a cause 
uniquely interested in the truth, 
they must also necessarily put the 
personalities of official history back 
on their feet - not least those who in 
some way struggled to achieve human 
freedom. That must include Jesus. 

Jesus remains a popular and 
therefore highly contested figure. In 
March 1966 John Lennon only half- 
jokingly boasted that the Beatles had 
become “more popular than Jesus”. 
Not any more anyway. A Google 
search gave me 74 million references 
for the fab four. However, Jesus does 
somewhat better. He scored 556 
million. 24 Even in Britain, it is therefore 
no surprise that top politicians find it 
advantageous to parade their religious 
affiliations or, failing that, at least their 
moral affinity to religion. 

There is doubtless some 
considerable degree of cynicism 
involved. Nonetheless, religion, 
especially the Jesus religion, is actively 
courted, promoted and appeased. 

Three examples. 

• Labour right. The return to religion 
in education undoubtedly began with 
Tony Blair - he also sought to bring 
Muslim private schools into the fold 
of the state sector. 25 A well publicised 
Church of England attendee, after 
leaving office in 2007 Blair converted 
to Catholicism. A year after that, in 


an unmistakable act of egomania, 
he launched the Tony Blair Faith 
Foundation. Other prominent New 
Labour figures can be cited too. Take 
Ruth Kelly. A successful cabinet 
minister, she was also a committed 
member of Opus Dei, the secretive, 
rightwing Catholic cult which 
supported general Franco’s regime in 
Spain. Then there was Gordon Brown. 
To burnish his Christian credentials 
he claimed moral inspiration from the 
American “progressive evangelical”, 
Jim Wallis, and his father, John 
Ebenezer Brown. Brown senior was, 
as constantly emphasised, an ordained 
Church of Scotland minister. 

• Conservatives: Many of Michael 
Gove’s so-called free schools are run 
by militantly Christian individuals 
or outfits. Not a few of them by out- 
and-out creationists. His boss, David 
Cameron, made considerable play 
of his Christian values both in the 
run-up to the 2015 general election 
and after. Before him there was Iain 
Duncan Smith, William Hague and 
Margaret Thatcher. She, of course, 
perversely justified her assault on the 
post-World War II welfare state by 
quoting the Jesus-attributed parable of 
the good Samaritan. Charitable work 
is only possible if people get off their 
backsides and enrich themselves. A 
characteristically Methodist line of 
reasoning. 

• Far right: Having put its specific 
origins in the British National Party 
behind it, Britain First is trying to 
gain support with the charge that the 
Westminster elite has “deliberately 
ripped up our Christian heritage”. 26 
The English Defence League could 
be quoted along similar lines. Then 
there is the reverend David Parsons, 
a Baptist minister and long-time 
supporter of the United Kingdom 
Independence Party. Purportedly, his 
commitment to Ukip was sparked by 
reading the Old testament prophet, 
Amos. 27 

Many voices 

Historically, the Christian religion has 
unmistakably shaped the development 
of Britain’s working class movement 
and national psychology. “There is no 
country in Europe,” remarked Leon 
Trotsky, “where church influence in 
political, social and family life is so 
great as in Great Britain.” 28 

Religious notions, even the most 
socialistic, helped smother or divert 
class-consciousness and served 
as an alternative to Marxism. It is 
commonplace, though nonetheless 
historically accurate, to describe the 
Labour Party as more coloured by 
Methodism than Marxism. In his 
The making of the English working 
class Edward Thompson showed that 
Methodism came to the fore during 
the period 1790-1830 (that is, after the 
revolutionary movement had palpably 
failed). Religious revivalism “took 
over just at the point where ‘political’ 
or temporal aspirations met with 
defeat”. 29 

Following that deflected course 
of political development, Keir 
Hardie, Ramsay MacDonald and 
Philip Snowden promised voters a 
new Jerusalem; and to that end they 
demanded class peace. Socialism 
must come through parliament and 
the existing constitution. In 1910 
Hardie humbly explained that “the 
impetus which drove me first into the 
labour movement, and the inspiration 
which has carried me on in it, has 
been derived more from the teachings 
of Jesus of Nazareth than from all 
other sources combined”. 30 Even 
Tom Mann - a leader of the 1910-14 
syndicalist revolt and chair of the early 
CPGB - was rumoured to be seriously 
considering entering the priesthood at 
about the same time he was secretary of 
the Independent Labour Party. James 
Connolly himself bowed a knee before 
the Catholic faith of Ireland - it should 
take care of belief and other such 
spiritual matters; meanwhile socialists 


will concentrate on the struggle to 
obtain the nationalisation of the means 
of production and exchange. 

What characterised the early 
20th century also characterised the 
late 20th century. Leftwingers such 
as Tony Benn, Jimmy Reid, Arthur 
Scargill and George Galloway 
freely, embarrassingly, pronounced 
upon their Christian ideals and their 
inspirational value. Not to be outdone, 
Maurice Glasman, the moving spirit 
behind Blue Labour, declares himself 
a “passionate advocate” of Catholic 
social teaching. 31 

Conclusion: Jesus serves as a 
vehicle for just about every contending 
political viewpoint. 

Missing Jesus 

As well as being useful, Jesus is an 
unnatural and elusive figure too. 

In the New Testament, he is, of 
course, presented as possessing 
supernatural powers. Note, Christian 
fundamentalists insist upon the 
inerrancy (absence of error) in the 
Bible. So for them Jesus would 
miraculously cure individual, 
presumably deserving, lepers, but not 
banish leprosy as a disease. However, 
even the most ‘progressive’ Church 
of England bishop pretends, or might 
actually believe, that Jesus worked 
wonders and roused the minds of 
millions. 

Suffice to say, in early modem 
times, leading deists were busily 
pouring the cold water of doubt upon 
these claims and thereby laying the 
foundation stones of the materialist 
critique of religion. Benedict de 
Spinoza (1632-77) subtly mocked 
the idea that god acted in a way that 
“contravened nature’s universal laws” 
in service of religion, as recorded from 
the time of the patriarchs. Anyone 
who made such an assertion, reasoned 
the philosopher, would ipso facto “be 
compelled to assert that god acted 
against his own nature - an evident 
absurdity”. 32 In their turn, Charles 
Blount (1654-93) and Thomas Chubb 
(1699-1747) argued that the miracles 
incorporated into, or claimed by, 
paganism must be given the same 
status as Christian miracles. Henry 
St John, viscount Bolingbroke (1678- 
1751), also considered that miracles 
“are incredible because [they are] 
contrary to all experience, and to 
the established course of nature”. 33 
And, let us not forget, even during 
the enlightenment, such thinkers had 
to formulate their ideas with extreme 
care, if they were to avoid charges of 
atheism and the possibility of heavy 
fines, imprisonment or worse. 

In this deist tradition, the historian, 
Edward Gibbon (1737-94) pointed 
out in his Decline and fall, surely 
with intended irony, that, though god 
had supposedly allowed Jesus and 
his disciples to regularly suspend 
“the laws of nature”, the sages and 
philosophers of Greece and Rome 
remained somewhat unconvinced. In 
fact they “rejected and derided” all 
such Christian claims of miracles. 34 
And the simple fact of the matter is 
that during his own time not one pagan 
or Jewish observer that we know of 
devoted even a single word to Jesus, 
let alone his supernatural cures. 

The first non-Christian to mention 
the saviour’s name was Flavius 
Josephus, the pro-Roman eyewitness 
to the Roman siege of Jerusalem in 73. 
He expresses indignation at the killing 
by a Sadducee high priest of “a man 
named James, the brother of Jesus who 
was called the Christ”. 35 Better still, in 
the chapter devoted to events during 
the reign of Tiberius, he included a 
passage which in Christian hands 
has become known as Testimonium 
Flavianum: 

About this time there lived Jesus, 

a wise man, if indeed one ought to 

call him a man. For he was one who 

wrought surprising feats and was a 

teacher of such people as accept 


the truth gladly. He won over many 
Jews and many of the Greeks. He 
was Christ. When Pilate, upon 
hearing him accused by men of the 
highest standing amongst us, had 
condemned him to be crucified, 
those who had in the first place 
come to love him did not give up 
their affection for him. On the third 
day he appeared to them restored 
to life, for the prophets of god had 
prophesised these countless other 
marvellous things about him. And 
the sect of Christians, so called 
after him, has still to this day not 
disappeared. 36 

The words of this self-justifying and 
sometimes highly untrustworthy 
aristocratic Jew, who was a near 
contemporary of Jesus, were much 
valued by Christians. From the 
2nd century he was translated and 
widely read by them almost as an 
additional biblical testament. He 
splendidly corroborated the gospels. 
However, even in the 17th century 
critical voices were being raised. The 
enlightenment thinker, Voltaire (1694- 
1778), exasperatedly complained in 
his essay, ‘The sermon of the fifty’, 
that “the historian Josephus is falsified 
and made to speak of Jesus, though 
Josephus is too serious an historian 
to mention such a man”. 37 Voltaire 
thought that reason alone mitigated 
against the fraud. If Josephus had 
merely written the words, “He was 
Christ”, that would have made him 
a Christian. And, needless to say, 
Josephus was no Christian. He was in 
his own peculiar way loyal to Judaism. 

Nowadays, all worthwhile scholars 
agree that what we are dealing with is 
a Christian interpolation, not Josephus 
himself. Whether this was by accident 
or design, opinion is divided. Some 
hold that it was nothing but a clumsy 
forgery; others maintain that perhaps 
marginal notes by some pious 4th 
century monk were later integrated 
into the text by a copyist. Either way, 
says Mireille Hadas-Lebel, “No-one 
believes that Josephus’ hand wrote the 
words ‘if, indeed, one ought to call 
him a man’ or ‘He was the messiah’.” 38 
Interestingly, but hardly surprisingly, 
neither of these fonnulations appears 
in the recently discovered old Arabic 
version. 

Two possible conclusions broadly 
present themselves from all this. The 
first is that Jesus simply did not exist. 
More than a few thinkers have come 
to this conclusion. In his Critique of 
the gospels and history of their origin 
former left Hegelian and eminent 
German Bible critic Bruno Bauer 
argued that Jesus was “constructed, 
for the most part, to meet the needs 
of Christian propaganda”; he was 
not an historical figure. 39 In a famous 
Secular Society lecture in 1927 
Bertrand Russell put forward a similar 
idea: “Historically, it is quite doubtful 
whether Christ ever existed at all, and 
if he did we do not know anything 
about him.” 40 John Allegro, a translator 
of the Dead Sea scrolls, argued that 
the whole Jesus story was a “fictional” 
cover for a secret drug-using cult. 41 
More recently, the idea of Jesus as a 
non-historical figure has been argued 
in the extensive writings of GA 
Wells. 42 Amusingly, in this spirit, the 
militant atheist, Luigi Cascioli, took 
his old school friend, Enrico Righi, 
parish priest in the Italian town of 
Bagnoregio, to court in January 2006, 
complaining that for 2,000 years the 
Catholic church had perpetrated the 
fraud that Jesus was a real person. 
Father Righi had repeated this in his 
local parish bulletin. Cascioli filed 
a criminal lawsuit alleging that: 
“When somebody states a wrong fact, 
abusing the ignorance of people, and 
gains from that, then that is one of the 
gravest crimes.” 43 

I hold to a second conclusion. 
That there were so many saviours, or 
messiahs (ie, ‘christs’ in the Greek 
tongue), in 1st century Palestine, 


that, while others were given a 
passing mention, Jesus did not rate 
any specific treatment. Josephus rails 
against numerous “religious frauds 
and bandit chiefs” who joined forces 
in an attempt to win Jewish freedom 
from Rome. He also writes sneeringly 
of an “Egyptian false prophet”, who, 
posing as a seer, “collected about 
30,000 dupes” and, after leading them 
around the desert, took them to the 
Mount of Olives; “and from there was 
ready to force entry into Jerusalem” so 
as to seize “supreme power”. Roman 
heavy infantry scattered the “mob” 
and killed or captured “most of his 
followers”. 44 

Given this combination of the 
absent messiah and an abundance 
of messiahs, is there any realistic 
possibility of knowing anything about 
the real Jesus and finding out what 
he really represented? Yes, there is, 
albeit within definite limits. My book 
Fantastic reality (2013) starts not with 
the myth of the persona, but, on the 
contrary, works from the outside and 
investigates indirectly, socially and 
historically, applies the method of 
deduction and inference and arrives 
at a credible, Marxist outline of 
Jesus and what he stood for, and who 
followed him during the turbulent final 
few years of his short life. 

In short, I conclude that Jesus was a 
1st century apocalyptic revolutionary 
and communist • 
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A perfectly ordinary, highly 
instructive document 

Lars T Lih introduces Zinoviev’s review of Kautsky’s 1909 book, Path to power 


I n 1909, Lenin’s closest 
lieutenant, Grigorii Zinoviev, 
wrote a review of Karl Kautsky’s 
recently published book, Path 
to power, for the party journal, 
Sotsialdemokrat (1909 No6, pp 118- 
26). The review provides welcome 
documentation of the Bolshevik 
reaction to Kautsky’s book, since 
Lenin himself did not comment 
on it until 1914 (when he both 
praised it highly and used it to show 
Kautsky’s renegacy). Otherwise, 
Zinoviev’s article contains nothing 
very surprising to anyone familiar 
with Bolshevism during this period 
and who has read Kautsky’s book. 
He summarises some of Kautsky’s 
key arguments and then applies 
them to ongoing polemics with 
“the right wing of our party” (the 
Mensheviks). 

But there are many people who 
do not fit this description, and for 
them Zinoviev’s article provides a 
short and readable documentation 
of some of the points that I and 
others have been trying to make 
about Bolshevism and about 
Kautsky. Besides, remarkably little 
pre-war Bolshevik literature has 
been translated into English beyond 
the collected writings of Lenin and 
Stalin. For these reasons, I have 
translated this article and provided a 
short commentary. 

My thanks to Ben Lewis and 
Noa Rodman, who brought this 
text to my attention. My translation 
is slightly abridged; excisions are 
noted in the text. I have broken up 
the paragraphs for readability and 
provided section headings. In one 
place where my text was faulty, 

I have provided in brackets what 
I believe to be the sense of the 
missing words. All square brackets 
indicate my additions for the sake 
of clarity; all ellipses are from the 
original text. 

1. Kautsky 
as honorary 
Bolshevik 

Despite much new research on 
the relationship between Kautsky 
and the Bolsheviks, certain 
misconceptions remain. It is often 
said that Kautsky sided with the 
Mensheviks (to some extent true 
for a brief period in 1904). Others 
maintain that all Russian social 
democrats revered Kautsky as 
the most authoritative spokesman 
of European social democracy - 
with a strong implication that the 
Bolsheviks were fooling themselves 
until they wised up after 1914. 

The truth of the matter is that 
Kautsky was seen by both camps 
in Russian social democracy as a 
strong supporter of the Bolshevik 
political strategy. This is true 
particularly on the key question 
of the principal class ally of 
the Russian proletariat: liberal 
bourgeoisie or peasantry? Much 
of the present article consists of 
Zinoviev using Kautsky as a cudgel 
in disputes with the Mensheviks, 
while also documenting that 
Menshevik writers such as Martov 
repudiated Kautsky. (In 1909, 
efforts were underway to abolish the 
factionalism of the past, and so the 
words ‘Bolshevik’ and ‘Menshevik’ 
are not used in Zinoviev’s article; 


they are replaced by “orthodox” 
and “opportunists”, and other such 
labels.) There is no doubt that 
both Bolsheviks and Mensheviks 
understood Kautsky very well and 
drew appropriate conclusions. 

2. Kautsky as 
‘centrist’ 

Kautsky is often identified with the 
centre in German social democracy. 
We need to be careful when using 
this description, because it can refer 
to different periods and to different 
issues. More and more after 1910, 
Kautsky was indeed one of the 
spokesmen of the centre in the 
German party: that is, rejecting the 
right wing that supported the war 
effort of the German government, 
but also rejecting the revolutionary 
and later pro-soviet left wing. But, 
as Zinoviev’s article shows, this 
division was still in the future in 
1909. Up to this date, everybody 
divided German (and international) 
social democracy into two camps: 
the ‘orthodox’ Marxists, such as 
Rosa Luxemburg and Alexander 
Parvus, who insisted on the need 
for a revolutionary perspective, 
and the ‘opportunists’, who 
stressed reform and tried to achieve 
‘positive’ results. In this division, 
there was little doubt that Kautsky 
was (in Zinoviev’s words) “the 
most outstanding representative of 
orthodox Marxism”. 

There is another possible 
meaning of ‘centrism’, however: 
social democracy itself as the 
middle between the two extremes 
of leftwing ‘anarchism’and 
opportunism, as summed up here 
by Zinoviev: “Marxism’s outlook 
is thus just as far from petty 
bourgeois revisionism as it is from 
petty bourgeois anarchism.” But 
‘centrism’ of this kind is completely 
separate from the kind of centrism 
discussed above. The former 
seeks a compromise between two 
warring positions; the latter is a 
self-definition of social democracy 
that sets out principled differences 
with leftist anarchism and rightist 
opportunism. The logic here is the 
same as Kautsky’s famous merger 
formula: “Social democracy is the 
merger of socialism and the worker 
movement.” The anarchists insisted 
on the socialist goal, but rejected 
the day-to-day activity of the 
worker movement; the opportunists 
insisted on reforms, but forgot the 
socialist goal. The logic is set out 
in more detail by Zinoviev in his 
review. This kind of ‘centrism’ goes 
back to the Communist manifesto 
of 1848 (this was recently brought 
home to me while doing research on 
this period). 

In the first and more common 
meaning of ‘centrism’, Kautsky 
was a centrist only after 1910 
and as such he was an opponent 
of Bolshevism. In the other 
meaning, Kautsky was always a 
centrist, because he was always a 
revolutionary social democrat - and 
the Bolsheviks never rejected this 
kind of centrism. 

3. ‘Agreements’ 
with the 
bourgeoisie 


As Zinoviev’s review reveals, 
central to the split with the 
Mensheviks over tactics was 
the question of agreements, or 
soglasheniia, with the bourgeoisie. 

I stress the Russian word, because 
in 1917 the fairly neutral word 
‘agreement’ was turned into the 
abusive label, ‘agreementism’ or 
soglashatelstvo. The critique of 
agreementism became the heart of 
the Bolshevik message during the 
revolutionary year. In Zinoviev’s 
article, we can see the roots of 
that message in pre-war ‘old 
Bolshevism’. 

The Bolsheviks rejected any sort 
of political agreement or alliance 
with the liberal bourgeoisie because 
they felt that these leaders would 
sell out the revolution after it started 
by making a deal or agreement 
with tsarism. The Menshevik 
tactic of trying to find some sort of 
revolutionary agreement with the 
liberal bourgeoisie was therefore 
doomed. There is a straight line 
between this fundamental tactical 
disagreement in 1909 and the 
fundamental issue separating 
Mensheviks and Bolsheviks in 
1917: namely, whether or not to 
support a coalition Provisional 
Government. 

In a footnote, Zinoviev quotes 
an eloquent tirade by Parvus 
against Mensheviks who called for 
revolutionary socialists to moderate 
their stance for the time being for 
the sake of a larger alliance against 
reactionary forces. His tirade could 
have appeared in Pravda in 1917 
with very little change. 

4. Bolsheviks and 
the peasants 

One reason the Bolsheviks rejected 
the liberals as allies was because 
they felt that the proletariat had a 
strong alternative ally: namely, the 
Russian peasants. (And, conversely, 
one reason the Mensheviks felt 
they had to go with the liberals is 
that they distrusted the peasants.) 

In making this choice, they could 
rely fully on Kautsky’s authority. 

In 1906, Kautsky published a 
seminal article entitled ‘Driving 
forces in the Russian Revolution’. 
This article immediately became 
something like a manifesto of 
the Bolshevik strategy (extensive 
and enthusiastic commentaries 
were written by Lenin, Stalin and 
Trotsky). Kautsky still maintained 
these views in 1909, as documented 
by Zinoviev. 

The ‘orthodox’ Marxists decided 
the question of ‘the peasant as ally’ 
differently depending on context: 
one solution for western Europe, 
which (it was assumed) was on 
the eve of a socialist revolution, 
and another for Russia, where 
the proletariat was still 
fighting for the breathing 
space provided by 
political freedoms. In 
western Europe, the I 

peasants could not 
be counted on as an 
ally; in fact, they 
would most likely 
be an enemy. The 
orthodox insisted on 
this point - as opposed 
to the reformists, who 
wanted to enlist them as 


an ally. 

The situation was quite different 
in Russia, where (Kautsky and 
the Bolsheviks affirmed) there 
was an overlap between the 
economic and political interests 
of the two main components of 
the narod (the people in general): 
namely, proletariat and peasantry. 
What is very important to grasp 
- and Zinoviev’s article provides 
documentation on this point - is 
that this projected alliance with 
the Russian peasantry was open- 
ended. It all depended on how far 
the peasantry was willing to go, 
and this in turn depended on the 
empirical context. In 1906, Kautsky 
described a transformed peasantry 
that was more alive, energetic 
and aware of its interests than 
previously. In 1909, he pointed to 
the Stolypin reforms that aimed at a 
massive transformation of property 
relations in Russian agriculture 
as one more cause of the peasant 
awakening: 

At present the tsarist government 
itself is energetically working 
at broadening the outlook of 
the Russian peasant beyond 
the narrow boundaries of his 
native village ... And this in the 
final analysis will lead to even 
further intensification of his 
dissatisfaction. 

In an article written in early 1917, 
Kautsky added the war to the 
list of factors increasing peasant 
awareness; he therefore refused to 
set any a priori limit to the worker- 
peasant alliance. 

Thus Bolshevism (following 
Kautsky) asserted both that the 
peasants would not be an ally in the 
direct struggle for socialism and 
that there could be an open-ended 
alliance with the peasantry. In my 
view, the second assertion is the 
heart of Bolshevism as a Russian 
revolutionary movement. There is 
thus a direct continuity between 
the Kautsky/Bolshevik scenario of 
1906-09 and the Bolshevik scenario 
of 1917 - and even the scenario 
later sketched out in Lenin’s final 
articles in 1923. I hope to make 
this argument soon in a follow-up 
article. 


5. Legality vs the 
underground 

In 1909, the Bolshevik fight 
against ‘liquidators’ - their 
main enemy in the party until 
the outbreak of war in 1914 - 
was just beginning. Zinoviev 
enlists Kautsky as an ally in this 
incipient struggle as well, as set 
out in the section of his review 
I have entitled ‘Legality vs the 
underground’. Since Kautsky 
is sometimes caricatured as 
someone who believed only in 
legal, peaceful, reformist and 
‘parliamentary’ work, we should 
note that his opponents at the time 
accused him of the exact opposite. 
Zinoviev feels called upon to 
defend him by saying that Kautsky 
did believe in ‘positive’ work, 
if undertaken with the proper 
revolutionary spirit. 

6. New era of 
revolutions 

Zinoviev ends his review by 
emphasising Kautsky’s view that 
the situation in 1909 was only “the 
calm before the storm” and that “a 
new era of revolutions” was on the 
horizon. This new era had several 
dimensions, including national 
liberation movements on a global 
scale and direct socialist revolution 
in western Europe. Zinoviev claims 
complete solidarity with Kautsky’s 
analysis. 

I have argued elsewhere that this 
idea of the “new era of revolutions” 
was fundamental to Lenin’s outlook 
after 1914. Here I will only note 
that already in 1909 Zinoviev 
is convinced that war will lead 
to revolution. So obvious is this 
connection in his mind that he thinks 
that the ruling classes are also aware 
of it - which is why they haven’t 
yet unleashed a pan-European war. 
Reading this article, we can get 
some idea of the frustration and 
disillusionment experienced by the 
Bolsheviks when the war did break 
out and the social democrats did ... 
nothing. It is often argued that Lenin 
underwent a massive rethink after 
the war broke out, but Zinoviev’s 
article shows why the Bolsheviks 
themselves claimed the contrary: in 
their view, they remained loyal to 
the standard outlook of ‘orthodox’ 
Marxists before the war - rethinking 
and renegacy was left to their 
opponents • 


Lars T Lih: welcome 
documentation 
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Russian Revolution: vindication of Karl Kautsky’s Bolshevik strategy 


Only one path to socialism 

Translation of Grigorii Zinoviev’s review of Path to power 


P ath to power is the title of the 
most recent book by K Kautsky, 
a work considered by the 
German socialist press to be an event 
in international socialist literature. 
This new work is a continuation 
of The social revolution by the 
same author; it touches on so many 
‘delicate’ questions for the ruling 
classes that even in Germany, with 
its relative freedom of press, Kautsky 
had to reckon with “circumstances 
beyond his control” and occasionally 
had to find ways of expressing his 
ideas with the state prosecutor in 
mind. 

Kautsky’s work, along with 
its great significance for general 
politics, has also, of course, large 
implications specifically for social 
democracy. His book sums up 
the events of the last five years: 
revolution in Russia, the awakening 
of the east, the regrouping of social 
forces in Germany, the successes 
of the proletariat in Austria, the 
sharpening of the class struggle in 
England, and so forth. It sets out 
perspectives for the future struggle 
of the revolutionary proletariat 
and, in view of all this, serves as a 
newly formulated and fully rounded 
exposition of orthodox social 
democracy on the situation facing us 
today - the ‘platform’, to use Russian 
terminology, of the left wing of the 
party. 

This new work of Kautsky’s has 
already sparked a battle between 
the orthodox and the revisionists, 
and this battle is still expanding, 
providing us with the opportunity 
once more to judge the respective 
positions of the two camps, as 
applied to the vital questions of 


today. In our exposition we will only 
examine a few of the questions taken 
up by Kautsky. 

‘Agreements’ with 
the bourgeoisie 

First of all, Kautsky focuses on 
evaluating the role of the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat’s attitude towards it. 
The fact that Marx and Engels set out 
the developmental tendencies of the 
capitalist system completely correctly, 
that they showed the correct path 
to be followed by the international 
proletariat (through political power 
[vlast] to socialism), that a great 
many of the ‘prophecies’ of Marx and 
Engels have come true (contrary to the 
opinion of opportunists everywhere) - 
all this is sufficiently confirmed by the 
course of events during the 60 years 
since the appearance of the Communist 
manifesto. It is best illustrated by 
the fact that every time the worker 
movement acquires any sort of mass 
and revolutionary character, it takes its 
stand (in general terms and in actual 
fact) on the principles developed by 
Marx and Engels. 

Engels was completely correct 
- we add ourselves - when, in reply 
to scornful jokes by the bourgeois 
economists about the fact that not 
everything happened according 
to schedule (for example, his 
‘prediction’ about the number of years 
between the periodic resurgence of 
economic crises), he curtly answered 
these gentlemen: you should be 
surprised not by the fact that one of 
our predictions did not pan out, but 
rather that so many of them did. 

But none of the orthodox Marxists 
would deny that Marx and Engels 


were mistaken in their predictions 
about the tempo of capitalist 
society’s development. For example, 
Marx and Engels announced in the 
Communist manifesto of 1847 that 
Germany’s imminent bourgeois 
revolution might actually be the 
“immediate prelude to the proletarian 
revolution”. The creators of scientific 
socialism correctly foresaw the 
revolution in Germany, but they 
were clearly mistaken about the 
“immediate prelude”. Or, to take 
another example, Engels predicted 
in 1885, in the preface to Marx’s 
brochure on the trial of communists 
in Cologne, that there would be an 
upheaval on a European scale in the 
very near future. These revolutionary 
earthquakes arrive with regularity 
every 15-18 years, said Engels, 
pointing to the events of 1815, 1830, 
1848-52 and 1870. This prediction of 
Engels, as we know now, also did not 
come true. 

Kautsky asks, on what basis were 
these mistaken predictions made? 
And he answers by referring to an 
article of his written more than 10 
years ago in Neue Zeit: in both cases, 
the mistaken prediction was due to 
an overestimation of the oppositional 
energy of the bourgeoisie: 

Marx and Engels for a long time 
expected that petty bourgeois 
democracy would support the 
revolution, at the least in the 
beginning, as indeed happened 
in the revolution of 1848 and 
even in 1871 in Paris. When the 
political leaders of the democracy 
and its parties destroyed these 
expectations, we, the Marxists, 
all still continued to hope that 


we would succeed in attracting 
significant layers of the petty 
bourgeois and the small peasants 
directly to our revolutionary aims. 

This hope, Kautsky points out, can be 
seen in one of his own articles from 
1893, but it finds an even clearer 
expression by Engels in his 1895 
preface to [Marx’s] Class struggles 
in France, where Engels writes: “If 
things go on in the same way as before, 
by the end of the century we will have 
conquered a large proportion of the 
middle layers of society, the small 
city-dwellers and the small peasantry, 
and thus we will grow into the 
decisive power in the country.” This 
hope of Engels also did not come 
true. Kautsky says about this: “this 
instance shows one more time that 
the hopes and ‘prophecies’ expressed 
by us Marxists are not justified 
precisely when we overestimate the 
revolutionary energy of the petty 
bourgeoisie.” 

The issue of the relation of the 
proletariat to the bourgeoisie (both 
liberal and democratic), of possible 
blocs and agreements [ soglasheniia] 
with it, of the growth or the blunting 
of contradictions between it and the 
proletariat, and so forth, has for a long 
time been the central point of dispute 
between Marxists and revisionists in 
all countries. Kautsky too considers 
it important at present to underline 
that on this issue the revolutionary 
Marxists are still insufficiently 
‘narrow’, insufficiently decisive, that 
even Marx, along with Engels and the 
most loyal of their followers - despite 
their energetically negative attitude 
toward any kind of agreement, 
conciliation or adaptation to the 


bourgeois democrats - nevertheless 
looked on such agreements way too 
optimistically and overvalued them. 

Because of his stand on this 
issue, the revisionists of all countries 
accuse Kautsky and the orthodox in 
general of anarchism, syndicalism 
and other mortal sins. Even the 
representatives of the right wing of 
our Russian social democracy - who 
have been much concerned up to now 
to give at least a verbal endorsement 
to [orthodox] ‘dogma’, despite the 
fact that empirically they advocate a 
revisionist line, as applied to Russian 
conditions - even these writers are 
forced by Kautsky’s statement of 
the question to publicly label the 
most outstanding representative of 
orthodox Marxism, K Kautsky, as a 
syndicalist. 

So, for example, comrade 
L Martov in his recent article, 
‘Reformism in the worker movement’ 
(in the collection Vershiny ], writes: 

An oversimplified view of the 
‘isolation of the proletariat’ must 
lead to syndicalist (L Martov’s 
emphasis) conclusions about the 
final goal of the worker movement, 
and not those that Kautsky and 
others of the ‘orthodox’ have [up 
to now] adopted. It is easy to find 
confirmation of this in the writings 
of syndicalist theorists (p306). 

Like Bernstein, Vollmar, 
Maurenbrecher and other 
representatives of the right wing 
of social democracy, comrade L 
Martov, in his fight against Kautsky, 
the ‘syndicalist’, finds it necessary 
to rely on K Marx. And so, in order 
to expose Kautsky’s syndicalism, 
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comrade Martov calls on the help of 
the Communist manifesto. 

Only when the proletariat makes 
up the majority of the population can 
we start to speak of the perspective of 
a socialist revolution: this is how [the 
German revisionist] Maurenbrecher 
recently lectured Kautsky. 
Maurenbrecher went on to use rather 
idiosyncratic statistics to ‘prove’ that 
there will be a very long time until 
this happens and thus celebrated 
an easy ‘victory’ over Kautsky 
as someone who resorts to cheap 
revolutionary phrases. Only with a 
complete isolation of the capitalist 
bourgeoisie can there be any talk of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat: so 
comrade L Martov lectures Kautsky, 
the ‘syndicalist’, and finishes up with 
the question just where it really starts. 

The isolation of the capitalist 
bourgeoisie is, of course, a necessary 
premise of the completion of a 
socialist revolution [perevorot ]. But 
we cannot conclude from this that 
such a revolution will [therefore] 
be carried out by the proletariat 
alongside bourgeois democracy; we 
must not forget that, where the task 
of the day is the immediate struggle 
for socialism, bourgeois democracy 
- insofar as it still exists as such - can 
carry out and is carrying out the most 
fierce war against the proletariat. 
And the petty bourgeoisie will 
surely be a significant support for the 
capitalist bourgeoisie in its struggle 
with the socialist proletariat, if ... if 
the petty bourgeoisie itself does not 
become proletarianised to an even 
great extent. 

Here is how the role of the petty 
bourgeois is characterised by the 
very same Communist manifesto 
that is supposed to help comrade L 
Martov pin the charge of syndicalism 
on K Kautsky: 

The lower middle class, the small 
manufacturer, the shopkeeper, the 
artisan, the peasant - all these fight 
against the bourgeoisie, to save 
from extinction their existence as 
fractions of the middle class. They 
are therefore not revolutionary, 
but conservative. Nay more, they 
are reactionary, for they try to roll 
back the wheel of history. If by 
chance, they are revolutionary, 
they are only so in view of their 
impending transfer into the 
proletariat; they thus defend not 
their present, but their future 
interests, they desert their own 
standpoint to place themselves at 
that of the proletariat. 

The above citation was preceded 
by the following assertion of the 
Communist manifesto'. 

Of all the classes that stand face 
to face with the bourgeoisie 
today, the proletariat alone is a 
really revolutionary class. The 
other classes decay and finally 
disappear in the face of modern 
industry; the proletariat is its 
special and essential product. 

In his attempt to refute Kautsky, 
comrade L Martov has unexpectedly 
‘refuted’ Marx and Engels. Along 
with this, of course, he does not lose 
the chance to assert that the person 
‘revising’ Marx is none other than ... 
Kautsky. Still, on the issue that has 
long divided the orthodox and the 
revisionists in the west, comrade L 
Martov takes up a clearly revisionist 
position. 

In his new work, K Kautsky 
illustrates one more time and with 
exceptionally convincing figures the 
accelerating proletarianisation of, for 
example, Germany. [Here follows 
a section that sets forth figures on 
population dynamics taken from 
Kautsky’s Path to power. Zinoviev 
also cites Kautsky’s statistics on the 
concentration of capital, leading him 
to conclude:] 


In this sense - in the sense of an 
objective readiness of industry for its 
final socialisation - we really do see 
a ‘growing into’ a socialist system. 
The revisionists, says our author, 
contradict themselves when they 
deny the accelerating concentration 
of capital foreseen by Marx, while 
affirming that we are gradually 
‘growing into’ a socialist system. If 
the revisionists were correct in their 
denial of concentration, we would 
not have a ‘growing into’, but rather 
a ‘growing away from’ - that is, we 
would be moving farther away from 
a socialist system. 

The peasants and 
the revolution 

Present-day society is more and more 
dividing into two irreconcilably hostile 
classes: the bourgeoisie (in the specific 
sense of the word) and the proletariat. 
Of course, we must not suppose that 
at the beginning of the revolutionary 
process leading to socialism the 
transitional classes - all the urban 
and peasant petty bourgeoisie - will 
have disappeared without trace. The 
vast majority will have joined the 
ranks of the proletariat, and another 
section will experience such a degree 
of exploitation by large capital that by 
the logic of its social position it will no 
longer act as an active opponent of the 
proletariat. 

In the struggle for socialism, the 
proletariat can count only on its own 
forces and must fight against any 
adulteration of its ranks and against 
any attempts to ‘soften’ its interests 
in order to bring it closer to other 
classes. Of course, this does not 
meant that social democracy should 
not carry out socialist propaganda 
among the exploited strata in the 
non-proletarian milieu: for example, 
among the small peasantry. “If 
Engels in 1894 and myself in 1895,” 
writes Kautsky, “argued against 
the agrarian programme of German 
social democracy, it was not because 
we thought it was superfluous to 
gain the sympathy of the peasantry, 
but because we considered the 
method adopted to achieve this to be 
mistaken.” 

Such is the point of view of 
Marxism on the tasks of the proletariat 
when it is struggling directly for 
socialism. Other tasks stand before a 
proletariat that has not yet conquered 
any kind of free conditions for the 
free development of the class struggle 
- a proletariat that is still fighting for 
political freedom, for democracy. 
Kautsky has always made it clear 
that Russia, for example, where the 
proletariat still finds itself exactly at 
this stage of development, constitutes 
an exception [to the ban on alliances 
with other classes]. 

Already in his preface to the seventh 
edition of the Communist manifesto 
(1906), Kautsky writes: “At the present 
time there is no place where we can 
point to a revolutionary bourgeoisie, 
with the possible exception of 
Russia.” And in his new work ( Path 
to power), Kautsky also stresses the 
exceptional position of Russia as a 
country where a bourgeois democratic 
revolution is still proceeding and 
where other revolutionary forces 
besides the proletariat are therefore 
available. But Kautsky does not 
limit himself to vague phrases about 
Russia’s revolutionary bourgeoisie, 
he does not endorse an alliance of the 
proletariat with the bourgeoisie on 
a common platform of a “sovereign 
duma”, he is not an enthusiast of the 
idea of a “unified national opposition” 
[tactical positions associated with 
Menshevism]. 1 

He is thus able to show which 
part of the bourgeoisie [is a potential 
class ally]. Already in his Driving 
forces [published in 1906] and earlier, 
Kautsky shows without ambiguity 
that there is only one possible 
revolutionary-democratic force with 


whom the Russian proletariat can 
and must carry out the bourgeois 
revolution so as to attain its maximum 
development. This force is the many 
millions of the impoverished peasantry 
who have an economic interest in a 
revolutionary solution to the agrarian 
question and, by the same token, in 
a democratic republic. K Kautsky 
argued for this idea during the entire 
first stage of the Russian Revolution, 
and he asserts it in his latest work with 
complete clarity. 

[Of course,] like all Marxists, 
Kautsky emphasises that in the 
struggle directly for socialism the 
peasantry cannot be an ally of the 
proletariat: 

It must not be forgotten that the 
labourer plays a particular role in 
the market for goods. All others 
(that is, non-workers) come to this 
market, not only as buyer, but also 
as a seller of products ... Only the 
labourer comes to the world market 
as a buyer alone and not as a seller 
of goods ... In spite of the fact that 
he produces all and consumes but 
a portion of his product, on the 
world market his standpoint is that 
of the consumer and not that of 
the producer. His product does not 
belong to him, but to his exploiters, 
the capitalists ... The result is the 
antagonism of the worker to the 
seller of consumer items, including 
the peasant, in so far as he is a 
seller. 

In his articles against the revisionist 
Maurenbrecher (to a large extent these 
articles provide content for his new 
work), we find the following passage, 
which leaves no room for doubt about 
Kautsky’s stand on the roles played 
by various classes in the Russian 
bourgeois revolution: 

I have shown - or, if you wish, 
predicted - that we Gennans cannot 
count on the mass sympathy of 
the peasants or the urban petty 
bourgeoisie; on the contrary, we 
should be ready to meet resistance 
on their part toward our struggle 
(for socialism). The same can be 
said, for example, about France or 
Austria. But in relation to countries 
with another economic organisation 
- Russia, for example - I have in 
contrast expressed my confidence 
that the workers cannot take a step 
forward without close cooperation 
with the peasants. 

And further: 

The industrial proletariat of Russia 
is the bearer of the [democratic] 
Russian Revolution, and this is 
precisely why it cannot count on the 
support of the bourgeoisie for the 
revolution. Only in the peasantry 
does the Russian proletariat find 
a class whose economic interests 
do not contradict its own and 
who cannot achieve a satisfactory 
position in society without 
revolution ... At present the tsarist 
government itself [because of the 
Stolypin reforms] is energetically 
working at broadening the outlook 
of the Russian peasant beyond the 
narrow boundaries of his native 
village ... And this in the final 
analysis will lead to even further 
intensification of his dissatisfaction. 

For such thoughts as those just cited, 
K Kautsky, along with accusations of 
anarchism and syndicalism, definitely 
deserves to be accused by our right 
wing of SR-ism, utopianism and the 
like - accusations constantly thrown 
at the majority [ie, the Bolsheviks] by 
our local opportunists. 

Legality vs the 
underground 

Extremely instructive - especially for 
us Russian social democrats living 


through this present moment - is 
what Kautsky says about the means 
and the forms of revolutionary 
struggle on “the path to power”. 

Kautsky asks the question, legal 
or non-legal? And he answers with 
the slogan: neither legality nor non¬ 
legality at any cost. “We realise,” 
writes Kautsky, “that we cannot 
by our own wish create this or that 
historical situation, and so it is 
we who must adapt our tactics to 
the situation.” There was a time, 
for example, when standing on 
exclusively ‘legal grounds’ was 
highly advantageous to German 
social democracy, so that it was 
the ruling classes who tried by any 
means to drag the party onto the 
ground of ‘revolution’ (in the police 
sense of the word: that is, onto the 
ground of illegality, in opposition to 
the law). 

None other than Engels in 1895, 
in his well-known preface to Marx’s 
Class struggles in France, showed 
how much conditions had changed 
since 1848, so that occasionally it is 
precisely the social democrats - those 
eternal rebels and revolutionaries - 
who, at certain times, incertainplaces 
and under certain circumstances (in 
this case, Germany after the fall of 
the Exceptional Law [banning social 
democracy] - whom the path of 
legality and observance of ‘the law’ 
favoured the most. 

This assertion by Engels 
was picked up the opportunists 
everywhere and distorted into its 
very opposite. On the basis of this 
assertion, both the western European 
and the Russian revisionists tried 
many times to pit the ‘moderate’ 
Engels against the immoderate Marx 
and to recruit the former into the 
ranks of those demanding legality at 
any price. 

[Zinoviev goes into detail about 
the way Engels himself protested 
against these distortions in an 1895 
letter to Kautsky. Zinoviev mentions 
one German revisionist who was so 
upset by the publication of Engels’ 
letter that he accused Kautsky of 
forgery. Zinoviev quotes various 
comments by Engels to the effect 
that the choice between legality 
and illegality is dependent on 
circumstances.] 

Such is Engels’ position, 
which completely coincides with 
Kautsky’s. At different stages in the 
development of the class struggle, 
social democracy has recourse to 
different forms of activity. Social 
democracy remains true to itself 
when it uses the most legal, most 
‘lawful’ methods of struggle, while 
bringing revolutionary content to 
this legal activity; when participating 
in the most petty 2 everyday conflicts, 
social democracy illuminates every 
detail, every small issue, from the 
point of view of socialism and 
revolution, thus turning the most 
‘lawful’ methods into the most 
revolutionary. Marxism’s outlook is 
thus just as far from petty bourgeois 
revisionism as it is from petty 
bourgeois anarchism. 

Of course, Russian social 
democracy is faced at the present 
time with conditions of struggle 
that are substantially different from 
those facing our German comrades 
after the fall of the Exceptional Law. 
But, just the same, it would not hurt 
either the Russian opportunists and 
liquidators on our right wing or our 
opportunists-tumed-inside-out (the 
recallists and semi-recallists) to look 
into the position of Engels and try to 
understand it. 

New era of 
revolutions 

Kautsky concludes his work with 
a chapter entitled ‘A new era of 
revolutions’. Kautsky here discusses 
the topic of the revolutionary 
movements in the east, which he 


characterises (in full solidarity with 
the opinion of our most recent party 
conference) as a movement “fighting 
under the banner of the creation of 
national capitalist states” (see the 
resolutions of the conference): “The 
spirit of resistance is spreading 
everywhere in Asia and Africa, along 
with uprisings against European 
exploitation, accompanied by the 
use of European arms.” 

If the ever-growing strength of 
the international proletariat had not 
interfered, we would long ago have 
seen an all-European war. The ruling 
classes would have set off a war long 
ago, if they were not faced with the 
inevitable alternative of sparking off 
a revolution. But the great powers 
are steadily proceeding to a point 
when (in Kautsky’s words) “the guns 
will start shooting by themselves”. 

If in 1891 Engels expressed his 
worry that a war might bring the 
proletariat prematurely to power, 
the position today has drastically 
changed. In Kautsky’s words, “the 
proletariat today has increased in 
strength to such a degree that it 
can look on the perspective of war 
with complete assurance”, because 
“there can be no question today of 
a premature revolution”. Today, 
only a fake, illusory conquest of 
power - that is, power given to the 
proletariat before the revolution - 
can be called premature, and not a 
genuine conquest of political power 
by means of revolution. 

The international situation is 
becoming extraordinarily tense, the 
dense ball of capitalist society’s 
contradictions is becoming ever 
more entangled, the sharpness of 
class antagonisms is growing. Social 
democracy, in Kautsky’s opinion, 
must conduct a purge of its own 
ranks, it must free itself from petty 
bourgeois elements, it must stand out 
more sharply than ever before against 
the politics of blocs and agreements 
with the bourgeoisie - especially 
now, when the description of the 
bourgeoisie as “one reactionary 
mass” is finding real confirmation. 

The scientific socialists of today 
distinguish themselves from utopian 
socialists because they do not expect 
socialism to be achieved by ‘growing 
in’: that is, without political struggle. 
They know that there is only one real 
path to the liberation of mankind, 
to socialism: it is the path to the 
conquest of political power by the 
proletariat, it is the dictatorship of 
the proletariat • 

Notes (from 
Zinoviev) 

1. Comrade Parvus has recently addressed our 
enthusiasts of a “unified national opposition” 
with the following excellent words: “Of all the 
movements in Russian society, the bourgeoisie 
has up to now always been tagging behind [byt ’ 
v khvoste]. You would think this fact would lead 
to reflection [on the part of the Mensheviks]. But 
instead of drawing political conclusions from this 
historical fact and testing their basic assumptions, 
people blame history for not acting according 

to plan and order other social strata to move 
backwards, so that the line of advance will not 
become unequal. ‘Step to the side, gentlemen, 
give way to the burzhuil Keep it down, he’s easily 
frightened. Watch your manners, for he’s been 
well brought up. Don’t get carried away, because 
he doesn’t like being irritated - don’t remind 
him of material sacrifices, because he’s far from 
altruistic. And don’t try to take the lead - your 
place is in the back! ’ The retreat of the opposition 
along the whole line - that is what these people 
mean by a united opposition” ( Vershiny , p311). 

2. Kautsky’s perfectly clear point of view has not 
stopped Kolb and other revisionists of accusing 
him of allegedly calling on the proletariat to 
refuse to take on small issues from everyday life. 

In his article, ‘Positive work and the revolution’, 
Kautsky once more explains his position and 
puts forth the completely correct thesis that the 
everyday, ordinary work that achieves the greatest 
‘practical’ results and that has the most success 

in bringing clarity to the class outlook of the 
proletariat can only be carried out by those social 
democrats who do not drown in petty details - 
who look at small-scale ‘positive’ work from 
the angle of the broad tasks of the struggle for 
social revolution. Although he regards the present 
epoch as “the calm before the storm,” Kautsky 
nevertheless calls on social democratic activists to 
take the most energetic participation in ‘positive’, 
everyday work. 
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Colonialism and the natives 

Moshe Machover begins an examination of the Israel-Palestine conflict by looking back at 
controversies in the Second International 1 



Diego Rivera: ‘Sugar cane’ (1931) 


T he Zionist colonisation of 
Palestine, ongoing since the 
turn of the 20th century, has 
engendered a conflict with exceptional 
features. In essence it is a clash between 
settlers and the indigenous inhabitants 
whom the fonner continually seek to 
uproot and displace. 2 But - uniquely 
among such conflicts - it has assumed 
the form of a binary confrontation 
between two discrete national groups 
that have crystallised in and through 
this asymmetric collision: a Hebrew 
settler nation and a single indigenous 
Palestinian Arab people. 3 I would 
like to put forward a socialist view 
of how this complex conjunction of 
a two-sided national problem and 
a colonial-type problem may be 
resolved. 

But before taking up the specific 
issue of Palestine, I will make a 
detour: an overview of the way 
colonial and national questions were 
addressed by our movement during 
the ‘long’ 20th century. My purpose 
in doing so is not to discover a 


template for tackling the particular 
problem of Palestine: its exceptional 
singularities preclude copying past 
paradigms. And anyway, the record of 
the revolutionary Marxist movement 
on these issues is far from perfect: it 
contains perhaps as many blind spots 
and false assumptions as instructive 
insights and valid precepts. However, 
we cannot simply ignore or bypass 
the tradition to which we are heirs, 
but must engage with it dialectically 
and provide a past perspective to 
present concerns. 

This will require a short series of 
articles. The present, first part of the 
series consists of rather unsystematic 
observations about controversies on 
the colonial and national questions 
during the period of the Second 
International. 

Resolutions on 
colonialism 

The Second International initially 
took an apparently unambiguous 


anti-colonialist position. 4 Thus, the 
Fourth Congress (London, 1896) 
adopted a resolution condemning 
colonialism (as well as affirming 
the right of nations to self- 
determination). 5 The Sixth Congress 
(Amsterdam, 1904) adopted a 
resolution submitted by the German 
Social Democratic Party “against the 
colonial and imperialist policy”. 6 A 
report on colonialism, written at the 
request of the International Socialist 
Bureau (ISB), 7 was presented to that 
congress by Henry M Hyndman, 
leader of Britain’s Social Democratic 
Federation. 8 Hyndman concentrated 
on British colonialism, which he 
roundly condemned: 

Nobody declares nowadays that 
the campaigns in the Sudan, in 
east Africa, on the west coast, and 
Tibet are carried on for the sake 
of Christianity, and civilisation. 
That miserable pretence has 
been dropped. The British flag, 
as the buccaneer Cecil Rhodes 


averred, is “a commercial asset”, 
to be exploited by its masters 
and owners, the capitalists of 
Great Britain, native and foreign 
... By their treatment of kaffirs, 
Indians, Chinese and negroes, 
English politicians have proved 
to the world that forced labour 
and indentured slavery now 
form a recognised portion of 
the machinery of capitalist 
exploitation abroad, as sweating 
and swindling of the propertyless 
wage-earners are their habitual 
methods of industrial organisation 
at home. No-one, as yet, has 
been bold enough to advocate a 
return to chattel slavery in British 
possessions in so many words; 
but already the thing itself exists, 
and is rapidly extending almost 
without protest. 

And he reserved his most vehement 
denunciation for Britain’s rule 
of India: “the greatest and most 
populous empire that ever came 


under the control of any nation”: 

India is the greatest and most 
awful instance of the cruelty, 
greed and shortsightedness of the 
capitalist class of which history 
gives any record. Even the horrors 
of Spanish rule in South America 
are dwarfed into insignificance 
in comparison with the cold, 
calculating, economic infamy 
which has starved, and is still 
deliberately starving, millions of 
people to death in British India. 

The apparently consistent anti¬ 
colonialist stance of the Second 
International was internally 
challenged for the first time at the 
Seventh Congress (Stuttgart, 1907). 
The revisionists were a majority in 
the commission that prepared the 
congress and their draft resolution 
on the colonial question, presented 
by the Dutch delegate, Hendrick van 
Kol, 9 asserted that “Congress did not 
in principle condemn all colonial 
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policy, for under socialism colonial 
policy could play a civilising role”. 

Lenin, who could barely contain 
his shocked contempt, reports that in 
the debate “Bernstein and David urged 
acceptance of a ‘socialist colonial 
policy’ and fulminated against the 
radicals for their barren, negative 
attitude, their failure to appreciate the 
importance of reforms, their lack of a 
practical colonial programme, etc.” 10 
Eduard David, a leader of the German 
SDP, put it bluntly: “Europe needs 
colonies,” he said. “It does not have 
enough of them. Without them, we 
would be economically like China.” 11 

However, Kautsky, against the 
majority of the German delegation, 
urged the congress to reject van Kol’s 
draft resolution. His intervention 

- approvingly reported by Lenin - 
carried the day, and the revisionist 
motion was defeated by 128 votes 
to 108 (with the 10 Swiss delegates 
abstaining). 12 

The revisionists did not give up, 
and at the next meeting of the ISB 
(Brussels, 1908) van Kol presented 
a report urging a “positive” colonial 
policy for social democracy. “The 
whole report was saturated with 
a spirit, not of proletarian class 
struggle,” Lenin comments, “but of 
the most petty bourgeois - and, even 
worse, bureaucratic - peddling of 
‘reforms’. In conclusion he suggested 
that a committee be appointed from 
the five main countries possessing 
colonies to draw up a colonial 
programme for social democracy. 
Again, as Lenin recounts approvingly, 
Kautsky led the opposition to van 
Kol’s side; and the latter, “seeing 
that his motion would undoubtedly 
receive ‘a first class funeral’, himself 
withdrew it”. 13 

However, the anti-colonialist 
position of the Stuttgart majority - led 
by Kautsky and supported by Lenin 

- suffered from certain weaknesses. 
One such weakness is obvious in 
hindsight. The colonised peoples - 
with the partial exception of India, 
whose National Congress was the 
only party of a colonised people 
represented in the International - 
were mostly viewed as objects rather 
than subjects capable of liberating 
themselves from colonial yoke. 
It was assumed that colonialism 
would come to an end following 
the overthrow of capitalism and the 
conquest of power by the proletariat 
in the advanced capitalist countries. 
The notion that colonised peoples 
of Asia, let alone Africa, could win 
formal independence in a world 
still dominated by capitalism did 
not seem to occur to revolutionary 
Marxists of that era. The very idea 
would have been inconceivable to 
them. 

But, as we shall see, there was 
something more seriously wrong 
with the Second International 
majority position on colonialism - at 
least as expounded by its foremost 
exponent, Karl Kautsky. 

Kautsky’s typology 

Following the Stuttgart congress of 
the Second International, Kautsky 
wrote a polemical pamphlet, 
Socialism and colonial policy 
(1907), in which he elaborated 
the position he had defended in 
the congress and his arguments 
against the revisionism of van 
Kol et al} 4 All Kautsky quotes 
below are from this pamphlet - a 
very important document, which 
deserves to be read attentively and 
critically. 

But here I wish to focus on one 
issue: a distinction that Kautsky 
draws between two types of colony: 
“work colonies” and “exploitation 
colonies”. This distinction had in 
fact been made by him long before: 
in this 1907 pamphlet he refers to 
an article he published in 1880; 15 
and the same distinction is outlined 
briefly in his 1898 series of three 


articles, ‘Past and present colonial 
policy’. (This rather inferior but 
very influential work is available in 
English translation, with a critical 
and illuminating introduction by 
Mike Macnair, which I highly 
recommend. 16 ) Here is Kautsky’s 
1907 formulation: 

The work colony is settled by 
members of the working classes 
of the motherland: craftsmen, 
wage workers, and particularly, 
peasants. They forsake their 
native country to escape economic 
or political pressure, and to found 
a new home for themselves free 
from such pressure Such a colony 
rests upon their own labour, and 
not on the labour of subdued 
natives. 

On the other hand, an 
exploitation colony is settled by 
members of the exploiting classes 
of the motherland, where the 
booty did not suffice them, who 
therefore aspire to extend the 
field of their exploitation. They 
go to the colonies not in order 
to find a new home, but in order 
to forsake the colony when they 
have squeezed enough out of it; 
not to escape pressure at home, 
but in order to become capable 
of exerting even greater pressure 
in the motherland. The economic 
utility of such a colony does not 
rest on the labour of the colonists, 
but on the plundering or forced 
labour of the natives. 

Kautsky is mistaken in asserting that 
settlers do not find a new home in 
an exploitation colony, and “forsake 
[it] when they have squeezed enough 
[??] out of it”. This may be true of 
the grandest magnate settlers; but in 
reality, many stayed on, unless and 
until they were expelled. 

However, apart from this, a 
distinction along these lines is 
absolutely basic and must be the 
starting point of any discussion 
of colonies and, more generally, 
of colonisation. (I say “more 
generally”, because colonisation 
does not necessarily take place in a 
colony. For example, colonisation 
of the territory of the United States 
by European settlers continued long 
after independence.) The two types 
of colonisation differ fundamentally 
in their political economy, in the 
socio-political formation to which 
they give rise, and in their dynamics 
and eventual outcome. 

Certainly, the very first questions 
that a Marxian examination of any 
social formation must pose are: Who 
are the direct producers? What is 
the form in which surplus product 
is produced? Who appropriates 
this surplus? In fact, Kautsky’s 
typology is hinted at in passing by 
Marx himself, who refers to what 
Kautsky was to call “work colonies” 
as “colonies properly so-called” - a 
term that sounds somewhat puzzling 
to present-day ears. 17 

It is therefore not surprising 
that Kautsky was not alone in 
distinguishing two types of colony. 
Even Hyndman - by no means a 
towering Marxist - made a similar, 
albeit not clearly articulated, 
distinction in his 1904 report quoted 
above, using Marx’s term, “colonies 
properly so-called”. 

While I am on the subject of 
terminology, let me remark that 
Kautsky’s term, “work colony”, 
is unsatisfactory: it one-sidedly 
focuses on what the settlers do 
and hints at their class origin, but 
ignores the colonised indigenous 
population. As we shall see, behind 
this terminological bias lurks a more 
serious substantive one. 

The present-day, relatively new 
academic and literary discipline of 
postcolonial studies uses a typology 
of colonies roughly similar to 
Kautsky’s, although non-Marxist 


academics and writers tend to be 
less interested in the underlying 
political economy and are more 
concerned with issues of racism and 
cultural arrogance. In this discipline, 
what Kautsky called “work colony” 
is usually referred to as a “settler 
colony”. I find the latter term even 
less satisfactory than the former: 
in addition to being one-sided, it is 
also plainly misleading. In fact there 
were settlers in both types of colony, 
although their relative number was 
obviously smaller in exploitation 
colonies. 

Shortly before the 1967 June 
war, we in the Israeli socialist 
organisation Matzpen, unaware of 
Kautsky’s writings on colonialism, 
but making what we regarded as 
an elementary Marxist observation, 
drew the following distinction 
between two types of colonisation: 

The Zionist colonisation of 
Palestine differs in one basic 
respect from the colonisation 
of other countries: whereas 
in other countries the settlers 
established their economy upon 
the exploitation of the labour 
of the indigenous inhabitants, 
the colonisation of Palestine 
was carried out through the 
replacement and expulsion of the 
indigenous population. 18 

By “other countries” we meant 
the main contemporary arenas of 
liberation struggle by colonised 
peoples: Algeria, which a few years 
earlier had won its independence 
from France (then Israel’s main 
imperialist sponsor); and South 
Africa (whose apartheid regime was 
a close ally of Israel). 

Naturally, we were aware that 
Palestine was by no means one of 
a kind: historically there had been 
other places - such as North America 
and Australia - where the indigenous 
people were displaced and for the 
most part excluded from the settlers’ 
political economy, rather than being 
exploited and thereby integrated 
as subjugated, but indispensable 
subjects. 

In substance, our typology was 
evidently the same as Kautsky’s, and 
we used exactly the same hallmark 
to define one of the two types: 
exploitation, a two-sided relation 
between exploiter and exploited. 
But there is a significant difference 
between the characterisations of the 
other type: while Kautsky’s is in 
terms of what the settlers do, ours 
is in terms of what they do to the 
indigenous people. 

I think “exclusion colonisation” 
is a correct description of the 
latter type of process. And I will 
accordingly prefer that term to 
Marx’s “colony properly so-called”, 
Kautsky’s “work colony”, and the 
post-colonialism academics’ “settler 
colony”. 

Of course, what one calls a type 
of colony is less important than what 
one says about it. Marx, who initially 
was somewhat ambiguous about 
colonialism - seeing it as an engine 
for progress, while condemning 
its brutality - grew more scathing 
about it in his later years. 19 This is 
what he has to say on the subject 
in his discussion of the genesis of 
industrial capitalism: 

Of the Christian colonial system, 
W Howitt, a man who makes a 
speciality of Christianity, says: 
“The barbarities and desperate 
outrages of the so-called Christian 
race, throughout every region of 
the world, and upon every people 
they have been able to subdue, 
are not to be paralleled by those 
of any other race, however fierce, 
however untaught and however 
reckless of mercy and of shame, 
in any age of the earth”... 

The treatment of the 


aborigines was, naturally, most 
frightful in plantation-colonies 
destined for export trade only, 
such as the West Indies, and in 
rich and well-populated countries, 
such as Mexico and India, that 
were given over to plunder. But 
even in the colonies properly so 
called, the Christian character of 
primitive accumulation did not 
belie itself. 

Those sober virtuosi of 
Protestantism, the Puritans of 
New England, in 1703, by decrees 
of their assembly set a premium 
of £40 on every Indian scalp and 
every captured red-skin: in 1720 a 
premium of £100 on every scalp; 
in 1744, after Massachusetts-Bay 
had proclaimed a certain tribe 
as rebels, the following prices: 
for a male scalp of 12 years and 
upwards £100 (new currency), for 
a male prisoner £105, for women 
and children prisoners £50, for 
scalps of women and children 
£50. 

Some decades later, the 
colonial system took its revenge 
on the descendants of the pious 
pilgrim fathers, who had grown 
seditious in the meantime. At 
English instigation and for English 
pay they were tomahawked by 
red-skins. The British parliament 
proclaimed bloodhounds and 
scalping as “means that god and 
nature had given into its hand”. 20 

Hyndman, in contrast, while 
vehemently condemning exploitation 
colonialism, has high praise for the 
other type: 

Colonies properly so-called ..., 
even when first set on foot as 
convict settlements, were by 
degrees accorded the right of 
self-government, after more or 
less sharp and sometimes bloody 
encounters with the official 
clique which represented the 
old idea of domination by the 
mother country. Thus it has come 
about that Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania and the 
Cape are as completely free and 
self-governing communities as 
Great Britain herself. They are, 
indeed, the most thoroughgoing 
democracies existing on the 
planet; and those portions of 
the colonists, as the French in 
Canada, who have been brought 
under English control by treaty 
after war, are allowed to use their 
own laws and their own language 
as completely as if they had never 
been annexed. 21 

He omits to mention that, as a prelude 
to instituting the most thoroughgoing 
democracy existing on the planet in 
Tasmania, its indigenous people 
were hunted, some deported and the 
rest exterminated - a rather radical 
form of exclusion. 

Also, counting the South African 
Cape among the colonies “properly 
so-called” should have been seen 
as mistaken by 1904 (after the Boer 
War!). The foundation in 1888 of 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, 
chaired by Cecil Rhodes, had clearly 
marked a definite and irreversible 
turn to a political economy based on 
exploiting indigenous labour-power. 
As for the Cape being one of the 
most thoroughgoing democracies 
existing on the planet, this is 
somewhat hard to reconcile with the 
severe restrictions on blacks’ voting 
rights introduced in 1892 by the 
same Cecil Rhodes, now wearing his 
prime-ministerial hat. 

Kautsky on ‘work 
colonies’ 

While Hyndman’s discussion of this 
type of colony is brief and cursory, 
Kautsky devotes the whole of 
chapter 4 of his 1907 pamphlet to 


“work colonies”. His discussion here 
is certainly more sophisticated and 
nuanced, but his attitude towards 
these colonies is not very different 
from that of Hyndman. He begins by 
observing that 

Work colonies are possible 
for European nations only in 
temperate climates; in hot zones 
the European cannot perform 
the heavy work demanded by 
the cultivation of a colony. 
They are only possible in very 
thinly populated regions, in 
which a very primitive mode of 
production predominates, perhaps 
hunting, which requires immense 
territories to support a single 
individual. In heavily populated 
territories with developed 
production, the settlers would, 
of course, find no room, and they 
would not find the freedom they 
demand, for there they again 
stumble upon private property 
in land, ground-rent, state and 
military structures, which they 
had sought to escape. 

From this he concludes that exclusion 
colonisation is a thing of the past: 

All those territories which may 
be considered as possible work 
colonies are already occupied, 
and in fact have become 
independent states, formally in 
many cases: the United States, 
Canada, South Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Australia, South Africa. 
They have all ceased to be objects 
of a European colonial policy, 
working in a civilising manner 
to enable them to develop their 
productive forces; some of them, 
on the contrary, have the power 
to bring a higher civilisation and 
improved productive forces to 
Europe. 

Kautsky, like Hyndman, is plainly 
mistaken in counting South Africa 
among the “work” colonies. This is 
all the more puzzling, as he himself 
refers in chapter 8 of the same 
pamphlet to “the Kaffirs [working] 
in the gold and diamond mines of 
South Africa”. So he was perfectly 
aware that in this increasingly 
dominant sector of the country’s 
economy - which he describes as 
the “realm ... of modern capitalism, 
of the trust system and the rule of 
industry by high finance” - the work 
was being done by “Kaffirs” rather 
than by the settler-owner, “Mr Cecil 
Rhodes”, whom he mentions by 
name. 

His implication that no new 
exclusion (“work”) colonisation 
would take place turned out to be 
almost accurate - with the sole 
exception of Palestine, which 
happens to be the case I am mainly 
concerned with in this series of 
articles. The fact that Palestine was 
relatively “heavily populated ... 
with developed production”, with 
well established “private property 
in land, ground rent, state and 
military structures”, did not prove an 
insurmountable obstacle to Zionist 
exclusion colonisation. Until 1948, 
private land had to be bought from 
its mostly absentee landlords, and 
thereupon their peasant tenants 
could be evicted. 

This was the world’s sole 
formalised “work” colonisation: 
a ban on settlers employing 
Palestinian Arabs was enforced by 
the Zionist labour organisations. 
In 1948, with “state and military 
structures” in the settlers’ hands, 
the vast majority of the indigenous 
Palestinian inhabitants of what 
became Israel were stampeded 
and ethnically cleansed. 22 The 
minority who remained behind were 
dispossessed of much of their land 
by various forms of legal robbery. 23 
These methods of land acquisition 
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were extended following the 1967 
war to the Syrian Golan Heights 
(massive ethnic cleansing) and the 
West Bank (legalised robbery). 

But let me return to Kautsky’s 
discussion of the old exclusion 
colonies. To get its true flavour it 
must be quoted at some length. 

If settlers from the European 
civilisation come into a 
practically unpopulated land, 
and apply themselves to its 
cultivation, they immediately 
raise its productive power. They 
replace a backward economy, 
which hardly produces, but rather 
mainly gathers what nature freely 
offers, with the highest productive 
methods of their time. Even more: 
freed from hidden pressure, and 
burdens of ground rent, taxes, 
military service, etc, they are 
able to develop spiritual and 
material forces much more freely 
than in the mother country. They 
do not merely replace the tiny 
productive force of the savages 
with the high productive force 
corresponding with their cultural 
level, but are able to develop 
their own productive force much 
quicker than the motherland, and 
thus become one of the powerful 
driving forces for developing 
the general productive forces 
of mankind The most shining 
example of this is provided by the 
United States of America. 

We certainly cannot take 
an attitude of rejecting this kind 
of colonialism. But do we not 
thereby come into conflict with our 
rejection of every kind of colonial 
dominion? Not at all. These 
colonies originated in the effort 
to escape class domination, they 
do not rest on the exploitation and 
oppression of the natives, but on 
the settlers’ own work. Thus the 
latter are not founding a special, 
new kind of class domination 
over the natives. Certainly, up 
to the present, these have led 
everywhere to the repression, and 
often to the complete destruction, 
of the natives, but that was not an 
unavoidable result of this kind of 
colonialism. 

The territories opened up 
to cultivation are so massive here 
that they are easily big enough to 
support both the new settlers and 
the old inhabitants, if these were 
instructed and civilised and made 
familiar with the new mode of 
production. But these colonists 
were peasants, and, more than 
any other class, peasants lack 
the flexibility and understanding 
to fit into a foreign set-up. This 
results from their immobility 
and isolation, which limits their 
horizon to that of the parish, 
especially where trading relations 
are little developed. 

The peasant is also too 
much absorbed in his work to find 
time to happily absorb himself 
in a foreign structure and to act 
as educator and civiliser. All 
attempts in this direction made 
with regard to the savages in 
peasant colonies were within a 
short time again given up, not 
because it was impossible to 
civilise the savages, but because it 
was complicated; and the peasant 
confronted the savage without 
understanding and with distrust 
from the beginning. The peculiar 
nature of the savage, free and bold, 
seemed immoral paganism and 
devilish wickedness to the narrow 
peasants and petty bourgeois who 
came from Europe. Thus conflicts 
easily arose which called forth 
deep and endless hostility. 

So there never was any 
systematic and lasting work 
of enlightenment amongst the 
savages in the peasant colonies 
That this was not impossible is 


shown by the shining success 
of the Jesuits in Paraguay, who 
raised some 100,000 wild Indians 
to a significant level of productive 
power, without the use of arms, 
without subjugation - in fact, 
because these were not used - 
until the violent intervention of 
the Spanish destroyed their work. 
We must greatly regret that in the 
work colonies the natives were 
not likewise civilised, preserved 
and made into useful citizens of 
the country. But that should not 
cause us to mistake the massive 
advantages of such colonies 
for the development of human 
productive power. 

To present-day readers, referring to 
hunter-gatherers as “savages” seems 
shocking. But at the time this was 
the standard term for such societies. 
It was used by the pioneering 
anthropologist, Lewis H Morgan, 
and following him by Engels (in 
Origin of the family, private properly 
and the state) in a value-free sense 
that certainly did not have the 
connotation of cruelty. In fact, some 
old literary uses of it, far from being 
derogatory, had a rather positive 
flavour: 

I am as free as nature first made 
man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude 
began, 

When wild in woods the noble 
savage ran. 24 

However, Kautsky must have known 
that by no means all natives of 
exclusion colonies were “savages” 
in any sense. In some cases it is they 
who had much to teach the settlers 
about local crops and methods of 
cultivation. 

Kautsky cannot be accused of 
ignoring the devastation wreaked 
on previously isolated societies by 
exposure to contagious diseases, 
against which they had no immunity. 
This was little understood at the 
time. But what is truly shocking 
is his patronising attitude towards 
indigenous “savage” peoples, his 
belief that non-violent colonisation 
of their “practically unpopulated 
land” was ever feasible, and his 
trust in the possibility of a benign, 
civilising “work of enlightenment 
amongst the savages”. 

The counter-example he adduces 
- that of “the shining success of 
the Jesuits in Paraguay” - was a 
rare, even unique, paternalistic 
exception: the sort of exception 
that proves the rule. 25 The idea that 
the “violent intervention of the 
Spanish” was an avoidable mishap 
is quite implausible. In any case, the 
real question is not whether benign 
colonisation is logically possible, 
but whether it is at all likely. 

Kautsky’s attempt to put the 
blame for the usual brutality of 
exclusion colonisation on the class 
psychology of the peasant and petty 
bourgeois settlers, besides being 
casually offensive about peasants, 
is unconvincing. In order to make 
settlement by colonists possible, 
land had to be made available; and 
this meant dispossessing its former 
users - whether they were hunter- 
gatherers, nomadic pastoralists 
or farmers - and disrupting their 
traditional mode of existence. No 
society is likely to accept such 
dispossession and disruption without 
resistance, and no settler community 
is likely to regard such resistance as 
anything but aggression on the part 
of wild, uncivilised natives. 

Debates on the 
national question 

The debates on the national question 
in the Second International are quite 
well known to present-day Marxists, 
albeit in a one-sided way, through 


Lenin’s polemical articles. 26 These 
were aimed mainly against Rosa 
Luxemburg, who had mounted a 
robust attack on the inclusion of 
support for the right to national self- 
determination in the programme 
of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party. 27 

A third position, distinct from 
both Luxemburg’s and Lenin’s, was 
advocated by the Austrian Marxist, 
Otto Bauer, and adopted by the 
Jewish Bund. It demanded linguistic 
and cultural autonomy, based on 
personal affiliation, not on territory, 
for all national/linguistic groups. 28 
Kautsky’s essay on the national 
question is now also available in 
English translation. 29 A useful critical 
re-evaluation of the issue is contained 
in a series of three articles in the 
Weekly Worker by Mike Macnair in 
July 2015. 30 

Here I will not take sides in this old 
debate, but confine myself to a few 
observations regarding its context. 

First let me note that, although 
the various participants in the pre- 
1914 debates discussed the national 
question in some generality, invoking 
examples from various parts of the 
world, their main concern was the 
problem of the subordinate and 
oppressed nationalities in the Austro- 
Hungarian and Russian empires. 

Second, this problem was addressed 
not simply because, as Luxemburg 
observed, “the duty of the class party 
of the proletariat to protest and resist 
national oppression arises ... solely 
from the general opposition to the class 
regime and to every form of social 
inequality and social domination: 
in a word, from the basic position 
of socialism.” 31 Rather, what was 
specifically at stake was the need to 
bolster the cross-national class unity 
of the proletariat in the struggle for 
socialism. 

Most revolutionary Marxists at 
the time assumed that this struggle 
was coming to a head, and a socialist 
revolution would be on the European 
agenda in the not too distant future. 
In this context, national problems, 
with their divisive potential of 
working class disunity, presented 
a grave danger that needed to be 
defused. What opinion was sharply 
divided over was how best to prevent 
fragmentation of the workers’ 
movement along national lines. 

Moreover, a consensus among 
the participants in these debates was 
that, as Rosa Luxemburg put it, “a 
general attempt to divide all existing 
states into national units and to 
retailor them on the model of national 
states and statelets is a completely 
hopeless and, historically speaking, 
reactionary undertaking”. 32 None of 
them was in favour of encouraging 
this “reactionary undertaking”. 
National secession was acceptable 
only in exceptional cases. 

This is true, in particular, of the 
position of the RSDLP, ardently 
defended by Lenin. Advocating “the 
right to national self-determination, 
up to and including separation,” has 
often been misrepresented as positive 
support for separation. But, as Lenin 
kept pointing out, it was nothing 
of the kind. If anything, it was the 
opposite. Luxemburg was in fact spot 
on when she asserted that 

the only guideline given [by the 
right to self-determination] for 
practical politics is of a purely 
negative character. The duty 
to resist all forms of national 
oppression does not include any 
explanation of what conditions 
and political forms the class¬ 
conscious proletariat in Russia 
at the present time should 
recommend as a solution for the 
nationality problems of Poland, 
Latvia, the Jews, etc, or what 
programme it should present to 
match the various programs of the 
bourgeois, nationalist and pseudo¬ 


socialist parties in the present class 
struggle. 33 

Indeed, although Lenin may not have 
put it quite this way, the “right to 
self-determination” as interpreted by 
him was a positive formulation of a 
“purely negative” principle: opposing 
any coercion, any use of force, by a 
dominant nation against a subordinate 
one in an attempt to prevent the 
latter’s secession. This was especially 
the duty of socialists belonging to the 
dominant nation. But it did not imply 
support for secession as a norm. On 
the contrary, the default position 
was advocacy of non-secession; and 
positive support for separation was 
seen as an exception, a measure of 
last resort. 

The outcome of World War I, and 
especially the Russian Revolution, 
provided a radically changed context 
to the colonial and national questions 
as addressed by revolutionary 
Marxists. I will turn to this topic in 
the sequel to the present article • 
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had just spent. Like the rest of the 
Weekly Worker team, he offers his 
services for free - if any money 
changes hands, it usually goes in 
the opposite direction from what 
you might think. That’s dedication 
for you! 

And it’s why you can expect the 
same commitment and intellectual 
quality in 2016, starting on 
January 7. Last week we had 3,705 
online readers, but we could do 
with a few more of them following 
the example of the comrades 
I’ve mentioned. We have to raise 
£1,750 every month to cover our 
running costs, and right now our 
fighting fund for December stands 
at £925. Which means we need 
others to step in and make sure we 
get there. 

This week the contributions 
listed above were supplemented 
by standing orders from DW 
(£20), KB (£20) and RP (£5), 
plus a £10 note handed over by 
comrade PB after our London 
Communist Forum. But we still 
need another £825 by New Year’s 
Eve. Please don’t leave it until the 
clock strikes 12! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Here’s to 2016 
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SPAIN 


Learn the lessons of Syriza 

What will the weekend bring for Podemos? Tom Munday and Ana Ibarruri comment on the likely 
outcome of the general election 



N early 80 years on from the 
Spanish civil war, an election 
looms and Spain looks set to 
once again serve as a microcosm of the 
political battles of the entire European 
continent. 

In one comer stands the crumbling 
derelicts of post-Soviet, European 
liberal democracy, represented by the 
ruling Partido Popular (PP) and the 
opposition ‘socialists’ of the Partido 
Socialista Obrero Espanol (PSOE); 
in the other the simmering discontent 
of the masses, currently wracking 
just about every country in Europe. 
Undoubtedly, the 20D (December 
20) election is shaping up to be a 
litmus test for the continued struggle 
in Europe between the hegemonic 
powers and the forces below. 

And of particular interest to 
readers of this paper will be the fact 
that the primary new force in Spain is 
Podemos - a new model party of the 
Left Unity mould. Podemos - perhaps 
more so than its Greek counterpart, 
Syriza - has been used by LU 
leading lights to demonstrate what 
could be achieved in an advanced 
European economy. 1 In particular 
it has achieved distinction amongst 
the myriad left projects of Europe 
by having serious electoral traction 
- threatening the perennial neoliberal 
parties and acting as a lightning rod 
for political discontent amongst the 
working class. Though not yet having 
had the opportunity to properly flex 
its muscles as Syriza has (and we 
will allow readers to judge how 
effective that 


was), Podemos has even been able 
to demonstrate some degree of real- 
terms political viability, seizing key 
European parliamentary and local 
government positions, including the 
Madrid and Barcelona mayoralties. 

As an LU “sister party”, the 
basic contours of Podemos should 
be readily recognisable to anyone 
familiar with the workings of its 
British equivalent. For a start there 
is the name: a political statement 
of intent. Podemos translates as 
‘We can’ - a phrase evoking Barack 
Obama’s 2008 election campaign, 
whilst cannily avoiding any strong 
left connotations. Similarly, the 
Socialist Workers Party’s popular 
front was called Respect: an equally 
ambiguous moniker (in this writer’s 
opinion) which nowadays is a 
George Galloway one-man band. 
Nevertheless the intent was clear: the 
goal of new party model was clear: 
avoid association with traditional 
leftwing politics - it being imagined 
that, once membership numbers 
began to swell, the rank and file 
would be comprised predominantly 
of people who could be easily led and 
manipulated. 

Podemos was decidedly more 
successful in this ambition than 
Respect, Left Unity, Rise and other 
such UK counterparts. It did, after all, 
have a stronger left tradition to build 
on, and an erudite, charismatic leader 
in former ‘official communist’ Pablo 
Iglesias. Key tenets of the Podemos 
mantra were explicitly about moving 
‘beyond a politics of the left and 
right’ and they chose to daub their 
material in a tasteful shade of plum 
in recognition of this fact (ie, neither 
red nor blue). 2 The general, ‘pretend 
we’re not pinkos’ approach appeared 
broadly successful, enabling the 
young upstarts to pull well ahead of 
t h e Izquierda 

Unida 


(the more traditionalist left in Spain), 
much to that formation’s annoyance. 3 

That said, in recent years the 
project has suffered significant 
setbacks. Chiefly, the entirely 
predictable failure of Syriza. Truth 
be told, there is still a significant 
risk that Podemos will suffer the 
same fate. In every televised debate 
Iglesias has been forced to bat away 
accusations suggesting that his party 
is the Spanish version of Syriza. Of 
course, such accusations are hardly 
groundless. It is highly likely that 
even Syriza understood itself as 
something of a dry run for future 
‘new parties’ - essentially banking 
on a major European economy (or 
preferably a series of them) delivering 
a left victory and offering it a way out 
of austerity. 

Understanding Spain as that 
‘major European economy’, is the 
chicken/egg problem here. The 
success of the isolated Greeks being 
dependent on the success of the 
Spanish, who were in turn dependent 
on the success of the Greeks. This 
was never a sound plan. And the 
discrediting of Syriza’s anti-austerity 
credentials is now being repurposed 
as highly damaging ammunition 
against Podemos. So far this has seen 
the party slide from first to third or 
fourth position in the polls, trailing 
behind two demonstrably corrupt 
ruling parties and contesting third 
place with Ciudadanos, a liberal-right 
lash-up that appears to be led by an 
overconfident sixth-former (the kind 
who wears a suit and a side-parting 
to school). 

Still, it is not necessarily all doom 
and gloom. A decent showing in the 
election is certainly better than no 
showing - if Podemos can continue 
to snap at the heels of the neoliberal 
establishment, it may well exert some 
influence. Already, policies like a 
national basic income, once decried 
as fringe lunacy, have become staple 
talking points in the mainstream. 4 
That parties of the bourgeoisie are 
programmatically incapable of 
delivering on these (within their 
accepted paradigm of austerity) will 
leave Podemos well-positioned 
to pick up deflected votes 
when the reality bites. As a 
force of the left it also has 
an essential value in much 
the same way as Corbynite 
Labour or (perhaps at a 
stretch) the Sandemista 
Democrats. That is to say 
that, in lieu of a proper, 
organised response from 
the radical left, 
these softer 
projects at 
least 


re-establish the socialist discourse 
in the public consciousness and drag 
the political coordinates of their 
respective states a little to the left. 

Interestingly then, the real trick 
here might be to see Podemos pitched 
between being too powerful and too 
weak. The dangers of the latter may be 
obvious, but the former is potentially 
just as lethal. A Podemos powerful 
enough to become a decisive coalition 
partner may find itself coopted into 
austerity cheerleading. Hopefully the 
example of Syriza will silence those 
naive voices who previously ruled 
this out. With polls indicating an 
extremely close result, the likelihood 
is that any government elected on 
December 20 will prove extremely 
unstable (with some pundits giving 
it a life expectancy of as little as two 
years). 5 

Thankfully for those of us 
who want to learn the lessons of 
Greece, it looks extremely unlikely 
that Podemos will be part of any 
government. It should take heed 
from Syriza’s failing: the party that 
internalises the logic of compromise 
and bourgeois rapprochement - whose 
ambitions avowedly go no further 
than scraps from the capitalists’ table 
- is in fact announcing its willingness 
to sup from any chalice, no matter 
how poisoned it may be. The ruling 
class will spot that weakness and 
exploit it for all it is worth: they 
might let you raise the minimum 
wage by a cent, but they will insist 
on you robbing grannies of their 
pensions and trashing your hard- 
earned legitimacy for the privilege. 

That is not to say that a better-than- 
expected Podemos showing would 
be something not to be celebrated, 
but rather that, the more electorally 
successful Podemos becomes, the 
greater the temptation to capitulate 
will be. Since the party has made 
broadness (or compromise?) a 
cornerstone of its politics, those 


of us on the outside have good 
reason to warn Iglesias and co that 
participation in government would be 
the road to disaster. Not being given 
the opportunity play junior partner 
in an austerity-lite government, on 
the other hand, will save them that 
headache outright. It may even, in 
the wake of 20D, give Podemos 
ample time and space to reconstitute 
its politics around something more 
principled, coherent and resilient. The 
parties of austerity are all ostensibly 
relying on a gamble (or pretence) 
that, save some global geopolitical 
shift, which is never going to pay out, 
they can somehow batter and abuse 
the Spanish economy into bountiful 
growth. The idea that Podemos can 
do what the austerity parties cannot is 
simply absurd. 

While the post-politics plum- 
coloured banners might have drawn 
crowds initially, the rallying cty was 
largely based on a non-confrontational 
falsehood. Now Podemos has its foot 
in the door, it should begin to shift 
focus to building conscious, militant, 
mass support (a much more plausible 
project in a country so visibly on the 
receiving end of the EU crackdown) 
and using any parliamentary leverage 
it does have to obstruct the predations 
of the bourgeois government when 
and where possible. Should the 
situation in Spain change dramatically 
enough that the austerity parties can 
be saved, then the Podemos project 
in its current state is more or less 
invalidated - the electorate will go 
back to bickering about bourgeois- 
liberal political minutiae: the mass 
appetite for vague ‘change’, currently 
sustaining Podemos’s base, will 
dissipate. Thus, longevity depends 
on the leopard learning to change its 
spots; and whether or not the election 
result is favourable, Podemos needs to 
move towards such a transformation • 

@Tommundaycs 
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Capital’s economic Nato 


Ferdi De Ville and Gabriel Siles-Briigge The truth about the Transatlantic Trade 
and Investment Partnership, Polity, 2015, ppl60, £12.99 


T he truth about the Transatlantic 
Trade and Investment Partnership 
is the attempt by Ferdi De 
Ville and Gabriel Siles-Briigge at a 
dispassionate analysis of the TTIP 
agreement currently being negotiated 
between the US and the European 
Union, and the public debate that has 
surrounded it. TTIP has attracted much 
attention, with its opponents both 
within and outside the left arguing that 
it amounts to an assault on democracy 
on behalf of business interests. The 
authors seek to position themselves 
between its proponents and those 
telling horror stories about what the 
agreement would mean. 

The measures to be included in 
TTIP are still subject to ongoing 
negotiations, but are largely aimed at 
reducing what have become known 
as ‘non-tariff barriers’ to trade. NTBs 
include differences in the regulations 
on goods and services and how 
they are decided, closed markets 
in the private-sector provision of 
public services and “lack of investor 
and intellectual property rights 
protection” (p4). 

Siles-Briigge and De Ville note 
the tendency since the 1970s for free 
trade agreements to take aim at NTBs, 
both because tariffs have already been 
significantly reduced on a global level 
since World War II and because of the 
changed attitudes of western states 
towards regulation of ‘the market’. 
As the authors point out, the framing 
of such measures as a means of 
facilitating trade has allowed for the 
introduction of pro-business policies, 
whilst dubbing opponents backward, 
anti-trade protectionists. In the case of 
TTIP, neoliberal EU technocrats say 
they want to cut red tape and present 
it as an effort to boost trade rather 
than associating these measures with 
austerity. 

Much of the book is dedicated 
to critiquing the claims of TTIP’s 
proponents as to the benefits that an 
‘ambitious’ agreement might bring. 
They point out that the empirical 
evidence provided by previous 
accords, such as the North American 
Free Trade Agreement, illustrate that 
the promises of growth that preceded 
them were not realised. Particularly on 
the European side, politicians leading 
the charge have been keen to argue 
that TTIP presents an opportunity, 
as the European Commission put it, 
to “bolster economic growth without 
drawing on severely constrained 
public finances” and allow Europe to 
trade its way out of the crisis (pi5). 
Aside from the fact that this view 
ignores the potential for displacement 
of workers, the authors argue that 
there is reason to be sceptical that 
the agreement will boost economic 
growth. Some have even predicted 
falls in GDP in the UK, Gennany and 
France (p35). 

It is noted that the forecasts 
employed by policy-makers and 
pressure groups are used less for 
their predictive utility than for their 
ability to manufacture consent - or, as 
the authors put it, manage “fictional 
expectations”. Various flaws in the 
economic modelling used for such 
forecasts (confirmation biases, basic 
assumptions around the motives of 
economic agents, the omission of 
data on inequality) are raised, which 
they argue render it highly unreliable 
for predicting the consequences of 
state action. The authors stress the 
unknowability of the future, with the 
implication that, instead of fighting 
fire with fire, opponents should avoid 
making GDP growth numbers the site 
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Provoking widespread opposition 


of contestation in this debate. 

In an effort to sell the agreement to 
European social democrats there has 
been an effort to present TTIP as a 
means by which the west can set global 
standards in regulation. The argument 
goes that the emerging economies 
of Asia in particular, whose states 
are meant to be less concerned with 
environmental and social protection, 
should not be allowed to set standards 
in the 21st century. If the US and 
EU, covering almost half of global 
GDP, could agree on standards, 
the rest of the world would have to 
play ball by in order to access their 
markets. The authors point out how 
EU leaders previously considered 
market power as their greatest asset 
in influencing the rest of the world, 
and imagined that Europe could raise 
global standards in social protection 
that way. 

However, the domestic policies 
of European governments in recent 
years testify to the fact that they are 
less and less interested in maintaining 
such protection even for their own 
citizens. Instead there is a drive 
to increase the competitiveness 
of Europe in the face of so-called 
globalisation. We are told that current 
EU levels of social spending, claimed 
by Angela Merkel among others to 
amount to 50% of the global total, are 
no longer affordable. Since the 2008 
crisis western governments have 
been busily dismantling the welfare 
state in their respective countries and 
the EU has led the charge to strip the 
working class of southern Europe 
of the gains it has won since 1945. 
Despite the triumphant talk following 
last week’s Paris agreement on 
climate change, previous rhetoric 
around environmental standards has 
also given way to a more ‘pragmatic’ 
approach. Lobbying from US trade 
negotiators and transatlantic capitalist 
associations, as well as geopolitical 
energy security considerations, 
appears to have led the EU 
commission to reject labelling tar 
sands oil as ‘dirty’. 

De Ville and Siles-Briigge point 
out that the type of regulatory 
alignment most likely to result from 
the negotiations - “bilateral mutual 
recognition” - would be almost no 
use in incentivising firms globally to 
adopt transatlantic standards anyway. 
Instead European and American 


companies would gain an advantage 
in selling to each other’s markets in 
relation to companies from the rest of 
the world. 

Hegemony 

Instead of setting standards for the rest 
of the world to follow, TTIP seems to 
be more about further strengthening 
the economic relationship between the 
US and the EU. This is increasingly 
important for the US hegemon state, 
given the increasing economic and 
diplomatic clout of China on the world 
stage. It is this mind-set that has led 
Nato secretary-general Anders Fogh 
Rasmussen (among others, including 
Hillary Clinton) to claim that TTIP 
amounts to an “economic Nato”. The 
Trans-Pacific Partnership, which has 
come under greater criticism from the 
US labour movement than TTIP due 
to the potential impact on protection 
for workers, is seen by many as being 
partly motivated by a desire to contain 
China. TTIP may also be conceived 
as a means of managing the transition 
towards a world system characterised 
by greater multipolarity. 

The truth about the Transatlantic 
Trade and Investment Partnership 
proceeds to touch on a few of the great 
number of concerns that have been 
raised by various critics. European 
NGOs are concerned about the possible 
lowering of standards in environmental 
and consumer protection. There 
are worries that the proposed 
‘liberalisation’ commitments will lock 
in existing levels of privatisation. An 
EU position paper on the negotiations 
suggested that a regulatory cooperation 
body could be formed to introduce 
changes to TTIP without ratification 
from US or EU legislators. 

The proposal for ‘investor-to-state 
dispute settlement’ (ISDS) tribunals 
has been by far the most controversial 
aspect of TTIP. These ‘independent’ 
tribunals would be a means by which 
investors could sue governments which 
take over their property or simply 
pursue policies that are said to adversely 
affect their profits. Interestingly until 
now such arrangements have generally 
only existed as a neocolonial means to 
protect capital invested in the global 
periphery by firms based in core states, 
on the pretext that they are required 
to supplement ‘underdeveloped’ legal 
systems. As the authors point out, 
given the attitudes of governments on 


both sides of the Atlantic, it is likely 
that any ISDS mechanism would grant 
investors greater rights and would act 
to further dissuade governments from 
taking decisions that conflict with 
the interests of capital. The tribunals 
themselves would comprise of three 
arbitrators - one from each of the 
parties in dispute, and one from a 
dispute management organisation 
(p88). The authors point out that 
such an arbitration set-up would have 
an interest in awarding decisions to 
investors in order to persuade others to 
bring forward new claims. 

Strangely, whilst recognising its 
potential consequences, they argue 
that this “does not quite amount to the 
‘horror story’ of some critics of TTIP 
that ISDS amounts to a ‘full frontal 
assault on democracy’” (p90). This is 
true in the sense that the capitalist class 
are more than capable of getting their 
way through the existing constitutional 
structures of liberal democracy anyway. 
However, the authors are obviously not 
coming at this question from a Marxist 
perspective and it seems that this is 
said in order to position themselves 
between the proponents and the critics. 

ISDS is anti-democratic, not simply 
in terms of the thinking behind it, in 
that it is part of a longer-term process 
by which the influence the working 
class can exert within capitalist 
society is to be reduced. De Ville 
and Siles-Briigge themselves point 
to the trend for economic decision¬ 
making on the part of states to be 
increasingly delegated to non-elected 
bodies. The overtly anti-democratic 
(even in liberal terms) nature of ISDS 
has meant it has attracted criticism 
not only from the left, but also from 
bourgeois politicians concerned 
with protecting state sovereignty. As 
suggested in the book, it may well 
be that this proposal is scrapped or 
significantly altered as a concession to 
allow for the passage of TTIP through 
the European parliament. 

The final chapter explains how 
the outcome of the TTIP negotiations 
is still uncertain, and three potential 
outcomes are envisaged. Firstly TTIP 
fails either because EU member-states 
or the European parliament refuse to 
ratify it, or it fails because the text 
is watered down to such an extent 
that business groups lose interest in 
it. The second outcome is that TTIP 
passes after controversial measures, 
such as the ISDS mechanism, are 
dropped. The third outcome - which 
they recognise as the most unlikely, 
but for them is the most desirable - 
is that the NGOs manage to shift the 
debate in such a way as to lead trade 
policy to be seen as a tool in fights 
such as those against tax evasion and 
climate change. 

The truth about the Transatlantic 
Trade and Investment Partnership is 
enthusiastic about the level of attention 
attracted by the TTIP negotiations 
and voices a hope that this will lead 
to the sustained politicisation and 
contestation of trade politics. In the 
end the authors advocate something 
along the lines of a ‘better’ TTIP that 
emphasises the responsibilities of 
business towards society and seeks 
to enhance regulation that protect 
the peoples of the transatlantic area 
(although no illusions are sown that 
this is on the cards). Nevertheless, the 
view of De Ville and Siles-Briigge is 
perhaps a step ahead of those within 
the reformist and nationalist left who 
see the possibility of a progressive 
outcome in a withdrawal from the EU 
in favour of the UK ‘bosses’ club’ • 
Callum Williamson 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree 
with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves 
in public. Either that or face 
expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a 
global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Press power 
emerges 
undiminished 


The great escape 

As a line is drawn under the phone-hacking scandal, William Kane looks at the lessons 



Leveson: millions of pounds, millions of words 


T hey say a week is a long time in 
politics, which would make four 
years some kind of geological 
epoch. 

In the middle of 2011, the greatest 
and most political scandal in recent 
British history was unleashed - by 
a dead teenager. After sustained 
investigation in The Guardian, the 
revelation that journalists on the late 
and unlamented News of the World 
had illegally accessed the voicemail 
messages of Milly Dowler, who 
was found dead a few days later, hit 
the British establishment like the 
meteorite that wiped out the dinosaurs. 

We stress that this was a political 
scandal, rather than merely a matter 
of corporate criminality, like - say 
- Bob Maxwell’s monstrous frauds. 
David Cameron’s government was 
pulled into the chaos directly; eminent 
officers of the law followed him. There 
was then a period of general chaos, 
with all participants in the scandal 
thrashing around, trying to offload the 
blame onto the next party along. 

Today, we can say - with almost 
total certainty - that ‘a line has been 
drawn under the affair’. Fences 
have been mended. The incestuous 
relations between press, government 
and state core have been tentatively 
re-established. It is back to business 
as usual. 

For, this week, something 
significant happened. The last of 
the extant legal proceedings against 
individuals in connection with phone¬ 
hacking concluded. It was announced 
that no-one else from the Mirror - the 
rival paper to which the scandal had 
most rapidly expanded - would face a 
day in the dock. They have run out of 
people to try and lock up; and they are 
in no mood to find any more. 

An ocean of money has been spent 
on prosecuting persons both eminent 
and insignificant; and her majesty’s 
success has ( quelle surprise!) been 
roughly in inverse proportion to 
the defendants’ eminence. A good 
handful of lowly hacks have eaten 
a charge. A few middle-to-upper- 
ranking figures in the NotW/News 
International hierarchy have been 
found to enter guilty pleas: notably 
Neville Thurlbeck and Greg Miskiw, 
who received a perfunctory six months 
in the clink per head. 

Among the people who really 
mattered, of course, only Andy 
Coulson - NotW editor turned 
Cameron spin-doctor - was put away. 
Others who the less charitable might 
have thought had something to do with 
it (principally, Rebekah Brooks and 
James Murdoch) have got away scot- 
free. The trial of Brooks and Coulson 
(and others, including Thurlbeck and 
Miskiw) racked up a £60 million bill 
in the end. 

It is not so much that there is very 
little to show for all that money, but 
the fact that so much seems to have 
been so rapidly forgotten. Long ago, 
the most important victory was won 
by the British establishment - the 
essence of the scandal was suppressed, 
and instead the issue was portrayed as 


purely the bad behaviour of certain 
men and women of the press, and 
consequently the need to find a 
more robust regulatory framework 
to prevent such delinquency in the 
future. Now even that aim is in limbo. 

After all, one of the consequences 
of the cessation of legal hostilities 
ought to be the return of Brian 
Leveson to the public view. Those 
with very long and detailed memories 
may recall that his initial inquiry was 
hampered by the fact that so much 
of the material relating to the phone¬ 
hacking scandal was sub judice, thanks 
to all the tabloid hacks being piled into 
interview rooms. It was agreed that 
the first part of the inquiry would look 
rather nebulously into press ethics 
and regulation, and a subsequent leg 
would look more precisely at phone¬ 
hacking: how endemic it was and who 
had a hand in covering it up. 

Now that all the criminal 
proceedings are out of the way, Lord 
Justice Brian has a free hand to do 
so! Except, of course, he does not. 
Somebody will have to find the money 
to spend on another interminable 
judicial inquiry. Someone will have to 
give the say-so. That someone is ... the 
government. 

I grant you, dear reader, politics has 


taken some surprising turns of late. 
Yet I cannot imagine a less attractive 
proposition to David Cameron and his 
cohorts than green-lighting Leveson 
2. It would amount to a declaration of 
war on Rupert Murdoch - Cameron 
was basically bounced into such a 
battle by sheer force of events in 2011, 
and has no such propulsion behind 
him now, least of all with a rocky road 
ahead of him this parliament. 

There is also the small matter 
of how the Murdoch papers were 
allowed to get away with this stuff 
for so long, given that industrial-scale 
phone-hacking was a straightforward 
fact for all with eyes to see by 2009 
at the latest (and really, by 2006, when 
Clive Goodman and Glenn Mulcaire 
first went down for it). Have senior 
Tories colluded in this? We want to 
find out - but Cameron certainly does 
not. So Leveson looks like a wash-out. 

Back where we 
started? 

There was one other potentially 
intriguing legal possibility: that of 
corporate charges against News UK 
- again something that had to be left 
until the present moment. It would 
not, to be sure, hold the satisfaction 


of seeing people sent down for hard 
time; but it was by far the most feared 
outcome in Murdoch boardrooms. 
The United States department of 
justice takes a rather dim view of 
those involved in criminality abroad 
who try to do business in the US, as 
the eye-watering fines against HSBC 
et al attest. Murdoch’s empire, as they 
all do, has a capital city, and that city 
is New York. Every step they have 
taken thus far has had the primary goal 
of isolating the troubles in London, 
and keeping New York out of DOJ 
crosshairs. 

Happily for Rupert, it seems they 
have succeeded. No corporate charges 
will be brought. The new old boss, 
Rebekah Brooks, can be forgiven for 
thinking herself the luckiest woman 
alive. 

It appears, then, we are back where 
we started. But not quite. For a start, 
four years is a sufficiently long time 
in economics for us to be measurably 
farther down the road along which the 
press as a whole is going. We know 
that, ultimately, large-circulation 
print newspapers will cease to make 
money. We know, equally, that digital 
distribution has - with the exception 
of one or two examples of successful 
paywalls - failed to pay its way. Ad 


rates are abominable, and with the 
rising availability and popularity 
of ad-blockers, getting worse; and, 
while people will pay for stuff they 
cannot get elsewhere, very much of 
the papers’ output is stuff you can get 
elsewhere. 

In short, then, the power of the 
mainstream press is being eroded. We 
should be very precise as to what we 
mean by this: while the wider news 
agenda is still set just as unilaterally by 
large media corporations as it ever was, 
and even relatively independent online 
alternatives are just as dominated by 
that agenda, the economic basis for 
these corporations’ power is rotting 
away. Perhaps they will find a way to 
establish it on a new basis; perhaps 
not, although they will not be replaced 
by anything better automatically. 
There is a deeper structural need for 
something to do the job of misdirection 
and misinformation currently so ably 
performed by the bourgeois media. 

Secondly, though the 

recommendations of the Leveson 
inquiry for a move towards statute- 
backed regulation of the press ended 
somewhat in a stalemate - with press 
barons and their muck-raker enemies 
joining together in boycotting any 
‘approved regulators’, and choosing 
instead to relaunch the toothless 
Press Complaints Commission as 
the Independent Press Standards 
Organisation (Ipso) - its most 
egregious features were tagged 
onto the Defamation Act of 2013. 
Principally, there is the legal provision 
for an official arbitration service and, 
while use is ‘voluntary’, insisting on 
defending a defamation claim in court 
outside of such ‘arbitration’ will lead 
to costs awards against you, even if 
you win. 

This repugnant, illiberal legislation 
was made possible by the hacking 
scandal: by the fact that the loudest 
voices raised in defence of free 
speech were those who had been most 
egregiously shown to be crooked and 
corrupt. 

Thus is our situation. The state has 
grown more powerful, and allowed 
critical voices to be cowed by the threat 
of extreme financial punishment. 
Meanwhile, the press has recovered. 
Murdoch’s papers have a free hand to 
spread fanciful nonsense, promote the 
most repulsive chauvinism and fight a 
war of extermination against the left. 

Not a great result • 


Subscribe 



6m 

lyr 

Inst. 

UK 

£30/€35 

£60/€70 

£200/0220 

Europe 

£43/€50 

£86/€100 

£240/0264 

Rest of 
world 

£65/€75 

£130/€150 

£480/0528 


New UK subscribers offer: 

3 months for £10 

UK subscribers: Pay by standing order and 
save £12 a year. Minimum £12 every 3 
months... but please pay more if you can. 

Send a cheque or postal order payable to ‘Weekly Worker’ at: 
Weekly Worker, BCM Box 928, 

London WC1N3XX 


Email: 


Sub: £/€_ 

Donation: £/€ 


Standing order 


_ Bank pic 


Branch address _ 

Post code_ 

Sort code_ 


Account name 


Account No 


Please pay to Weekly Worker, Lloyds A/C No 00744310 sort code 30-99-64, the sum of_every month*/3 months* 

until further notice, commencing on_This replaces any previous order from this account. (*delete) 

Date 


Signed _ 


_ Name (PRINT) _ 



































